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| 1A New Look at the Old Problem of Discipline 


MILTON J. COHLER 
In the School Review 


J EACHERS’ college students 
Boften ask how to discipline classes 
and individual pupils. The usual 
iM Biesponse goes something like this, 

F'lf pupils are properly motivated, 
problems disappear.” 


® Birating, as common sense tells the 
student of teaching that proper 


) §motivation of every pupil is a 


t problem yet unsolved. However, 
1 Hin the field of human control and 


Heducation, there are constants the 
pgutist can apply to reduce the un- 
| Bettainty that handicaps some teach- 
| ets in school discipline. 
PREREQUISITES TO GOOD © 
DISCIPLINE 


/ 4 Certain prerequisites constitute a 

fine qua non for good discipline, 
even though they do not of them- 
selves achieve this end. The first 
|#'%s a sound educational program. 
| @ the more fully the pupils partici- 


| § pate in the planning, the more care- 


ful the preparation must be. 

A second prerequisite is excel- 
lent classroom management. Just 
getting a piece of paper into the 
hands of each pupil has sometimes 
proved an insurmountable obstacle 
fo securing the kind of participa- 
tion that would enable an educa- 
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tional program to proceed toward 
its goals. 

A third prerequisite is beginning 
work promptly. Pupils learn by 
example more than by precept. It 
is useless to advise pupils to get 
to work as soon as they come in 
if the teacher remains in the corri- 
dor or holds a conference at the 
opening of a session. Interruptions 
at any other time are less unde- 
sirable. 

Professionally ethical conduct 
and attitude of teachers toward one 
another is a final prerequisite. If 
they indicate lack of confidence in 
each other, they tear down their 
own discipline. They must think 
well of other teachers, or the pupils 
will sense their opinion. 

BASIC PRINCIPLES OF LEARNING 

INVOLVED 

Principles of learning are basic 
to the achievement of good disci- 
pline. First, discipline is learned; 
hence, changes in behavior are, at 
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best, gradual. The injunction that 
a pupil change his behavior at once 
is more unreasonable than a de- 
mand that he learn the course in 
trigonometry by tomorrow. The 
teacher must be pleased when an 
especially disturbed and unruly pu- 
pil becomes less disturbed and less 
unruly after only a few months of 
careful guidance. 

Second, pupils learn by motiva- 
tion, example, and consistent prac- 
tice, not by command. A teacher 
cannot secure a calm manner in the 
class if he is excited. If he speaks 
loudly, this will not be conducive 
to quiet speech by pupils. If he 
talks at pupils almost continuously, 
they will not learn to work without 
continuous exhortation. 


METHODs IN TEACHING Goop 
DISCIPLINE 


Certain methods are required in 
teaching good discipline. Every 
pupil must have some responsibility 
So that, if discipline should break 
down, he could feel Ais class was 
being interfered with. 

Each teacher must take responsi- 
bility in disciplining the entire 
school. He must extend his re- 
sponsibility to the community and 
participate in creation of proper 
public attitudes toward the schools. 

A disciplinary interview must be 
conducted by one person only. The 
not unfamiliar scene of teacher, 
parent, and administrator hacking 
away at a child simultaneously 
is a horrible example of how a 
school can create an antagonistic at- 
titude between pupil and the or- 
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ganization supposed to have an ed. 
ucating influence on him. 

Supervision should be continy. 
ous and persistent at potential 
trouble spots and in matters cop. 
sidered vital to good discipline, 

Meticulous fairness, tempered by 
consideration for each individual 
makes for rapport. A teacher ey 
rapport with his pupils, who main. 
tains a calm manner, achieves se. 
renity that cannot be upset by the 
contumely of immature individuals, 
When he feels he has been insulted 
by a pupil, he ceases to be a teacher 
and becomes a disturbed individual 
contesting with another disturbed 
individual. 


COMMON DISCIPLINE DIFFICULTES 


When the psychological motive 
for insolence is understood, it 4- 
most disappears as a manifestation 
to be combated. The primary cause 
is need for release of tensions, To 
add tensions does not constitute a 
solution. It must be found through 
conference and adjustment 
method diametrically opposed to 
indignation and punishment. Even 
a small percentage of successes 
should be encouraging, for tensions 
of an explosive nature usually arise 
from the pupil’s total environment. 
Frequently it is possible to ignore 
insolent manifestations, and this 
sometimes has a salutary effect 
At the worst, it does not aggravate 
the situation. 

Often apparent insolence is lack 
of acculturation. Teachers af 
people with middle-class back 
grounds and values. People from 
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diferent class cultures do not cher- 
sh some aims and mores teachers 
hold to be basic to good behavior. 
The problem is to acculturate the 
pupil to the values and methods of 
the school. Punishment for not 
having those values is not designed 
to make them appear desirable. 

Another kind of alleged inso- 
lence should be classed as “high- 
shoolese”” of the particular period. 

Something in the schoolroom 
situation may provoke insolence— 
for example, a course of study un- 
suited to an individual. Sometimes 
the teacher is directly responsible 
for tensions. The most familiar 
of such procedures is to discuss a 
pupil's behavior in the presence of 
the class. The child of low socio- 
economic level is especially beset 
by fears. The teacher’s words and 
ats imply that school is a place 
in which only strange manners and 
values have worth and that most 
of the ways his family society has 
inculcated do not fit in. 

Discussion of a pupil in class 
not only creates antagonism but 
does actual personality damage. 
The normal reaction to such re- 
peated experiences is withdrawal 
or the securing of social approval 
by methods not endorsed by the 
teacher. The latter reaction would 
tteate new disciplinary problems; 
withdrawal, though creating less 
manifest trouble, would be more 
injurious to the student’s person- 
ality development. 

Also, no matter how approving 
their reactions may seem, pupils de- 
velop an inner antagonism against 
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the teacher if one of their group 
is singled out for disapproval. 


UsEFUL DEVICES 


There is a ‘law of parsimony” 
for dealing with disciplinary diffi- 
culties. If his mere presence is 
enough, the teacher should do noth- 
ing. If he must point an admon- 
ishing finger, he should do just that 
much. If the statement, ‘‘John,’’ is 
also required, he should limit the 
statement to the one word. If he 
thinks a long harangue is called 
for, he should save himself the 
trouble. The pupils would only 
be rewarded by being informed 
they had succeeded in upsetting the 
teacher. 

When trouble arises, the teacher 
should single out a specific indi- 
vidual if he can. If not, he should 
not blame the whole class, as this 
would be a confession of weakness. 
The teacher who feels secure in his 
knowledge and mastery need feel 
no qualms about meeting one in- 
cident in which he admittedly is 
not the master. 

The normal parent-child relation- 
ship must be respected. The nor- 
mal child resents any implication 
that there is an undesirable relation- 
ship or lack of ability on the part of 
the parent. 

The teacher should avoid mag- 
nifying the importance of unde- 
sirable actions. It is better to call 
attention to a desirable action. In 
the primary grades, it is preferable 
to mention the person performing 
the desirable action. “I like the 
way Billy does his work,” will 
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cause John to look up from his 
mischief to see what Billy is doing. 
Above the primary grades, the de- 
sirable action must be mentioned 
without attaching it to an individu- 
al, lest some social disapproval fall 
on the individual whose superiority 
is pointed out. 

The teacher should avoid mak- 
ing threats. This may incite a 
contest in which it may be found 
a teacher’s power to perform falls 
short of the threat, and his author- 
ity will be weakened. He may find 
it essential to inform a student or 
parent that the teacher is trying 
the final avenue open to him and, 
if unsuccessful, will have to take 
some definite action which will re- 
lieve him of the problem. 

Providing pupils with rational- 
izations and defense clichés as sub- 
stitutes for good performance 
should also be avoided—such as 
telling the pupil he has the ability 
to do the work but is too lazy. It 
is more acceptable socially to be 
lazy than stupid, and the student 
may spend more time and effort 
devising pretexts for not having 
done the work than it would take 
to do the work. In this case, lazi- 
ness does not mean an unwilling- 
ness to perform labor. To attack 
a problem, one must find out what 
it is. Calling the pupil lazy is an 
evasion of an attack and builds up 
undesirable attitudes in the pupil. 

Another device the teacher 
should use is interviewing parents 
with a view to cooperative solution 
of the problem. Laying down the 
law to a parent, however, is not 
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designed to secure his cooperation 
nor to elicit useful information, 

When a behavior problem r. 
quires intensive study, the best ap 
proach is to confer with other per: 
sons in the school. The informa. 
tion secured about the child should 
be used to change the course of his 
education so the discipline problem 
will be solved. 

Even if the most earnest atten. 
tion is given to each case, a need 
to refer an individual to a guidance 
worker sometimes arises. One use- 
ful approach is to give the worker 
all relevant information without 
the pupil’s knowledge. The guid. 
ance worker then has a conference 
with the pupil at a convenient 
time. The teacher and worker con- 
fer again to make sure they are 
working toward the same goal. 
When more immediate action is 
essential, the teacher should take 
the pupil directly to the person in 
charge of discipline, inform that 
person of the difficulty, give the 
pupil an opportunity to state his 
view, and leave. 

There is no situation when 4 
statement resembling the following 
is justified: ‘Leave this class and 
don’t come back. Go and see the 
principal.” This is an abdication 
of the teaching job. 

It would be well for the teacher 
to measure all actions with refer- 
ence to his pupils with this simple 
criterion: “This is my child. Is 
this the kind of disciplinary action 
I would like to have taken with my 
own son or daughter under thes 
circumstances ?”’ 
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Mental Health—A Goal of Modern Education 


INA K. DILLON 


Wuar is physical health but 
, kind of sturdiness equal to the 
lemands of life with energy to 
pate for a little fun? Similarly, 
nental health is a kind of inner 
sturdiness. 

George H. Preston defines men- 
tal health as “‘the ability to live (1) 
within the limits imposed by bodily 
ipment, (2) with other human 
beings, (3) happily, (4) produc- 
tively, (5) without being a nui- 
ance. By such a definition, mental 
health follows no rigid formula ac- 
wording to which each individual 
must be molded. It does not de- 
mand any fantastic state of com- 
plete understanding in which the 
possessor never dances with rage 
nor weeps with sorrow. It allows 
oom for love and hate and re- 
renge. It excludes neither all saint- 
liness nor all sin. It represents a 
compromise between what we are 
ind what we must do if our fellow- 
men are to accept us as one of 
themselves,” 

He further states that mental 
neath depends not so much on 
heredity as on one’s attitude toward 
his heredity. 

Most of us need a reasonably 
healthy organism and a reasonably 
favorable environment to achieve a 
high degree of mental health. 

A favorable environment meets 
the basic needs, which are: 
Physical—food, air and sunshine, 
water, exercise, rest, and order. 
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Personal—affection, commenda- 
tion, and consistency to give a sense 
of personal security. 

Social—opporturity to be of 
service to one’s fellow man and to 
be appreciated for that service in 
order to have a sense of belonging. 

If these needs are not met within 
the family, a democratic society will 
exert its best efforts to compensate 
by way of substitutes for the fam- 
ily. Even children whose needs are 
met within the family will need 
to have them continuously met 
within the larger social group as 
their private worlds expand and 
become more social. 


CRITERIONS OF MATURITY 


One does not have the same 
equipment at four as at 40. Thus, 
it is necessary to know something 
about the developmental tasks of a 
given age, the degree of sturdiness 
attainable at a given age, and the 
level of productiveness possible at 
that age before mental health can 
be evaluated. The criterions below 
represent guideposts to estimate 
progress toward mental health or 
social-emotional maturity. 
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1. The infant depends on_ his 
environment, especially on the peo- 
ple in it, to meet his needs. He is 
highly dependent. 

The mature person has resources 
within himself he trusts enough to 
try out in meeting his needs and in 
helping to meet the needs of 
others. He is interdependent and is 
able to give and take. 

2. The infant is not responsible. 

The adult is highly responsible, 
though never wholly so. 

3. The infant's satisfactions are 
sensory, immediate, and personal. 

The mature person finds satisfac- 
tion in the process of meeting needs 
and in the challenge to his ability 
to do so. He can help himself and 
others, and he can wait. 

4. The infant likes people in pro- 
portion as they contribute to his 
immediate satisfaction. 

The mature person likes people 
who stimulate him and challenge 
him to greater effort and maturity. 

5. The young child lives much in 
a make-believe world. His play- 
mates are often imaginary. 

The mature person uses imagina- 
tion to affect reality. He works his 
dreams out or abandons them. He 
does this in relation to his fellow 
man, though he be human and 
therefore imperfect. He does not 
create for himself companions who, 
though more perfect, are quite un- 
real. 

6. The infant’s goals are selfish 
and individual: ‘‘Gimme.” 

The mature person’s goals are 
more social and increasingly uni- 
versal: “Give us.” 
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7. The infant reaches for th 
stars and wants them now. 

The adult can take the next step, 
Progress is his goal. If he asks fy, 
the eternal, he knows it will tak 
an eternity to attain it. 

8. If the stars are not forth. 
coming quickly, the infant tends ty 
tantrums of one sort or another, 

The mature person has a high 
degree of frustration-tolerance, 

9. The infant continues to want 
what he wants, but has little to d 
with its attainment or that of ; 
satisfactory substitute. 

The mature person will find pe 
sonally satisfying and socially «. 
ceptable substitutes if he must, He 
has progressively more adequate 
power of sublimation. He does not 
refuse to do what he can ani 
should do because of something 
better he cannot do. 

10. The infant is not only the 
center of his universe; all others 
are there to serve him. He is aute- 
cratic. 

The mature person knows he is 
one of many whose needs are 
pressing as his own. He realizes his 
own needs and those of others ate 
best met by creatively pooling dif 
ferences. He is democratic. 

11. The infant (if he remains 
one too long), suffers from his fail 
ure to mature evenly. The grownup 
parts are not at home with the i 
fantile parts. This inner struggle 
plus the struggle to behave accept 
ably in-an adult world (though it- 
fant) keeps him psychologically ex 
hausted. He is a slave to his own 
infancy. 
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MENTAL 


The mature adult is free. His 
emotional maturity has kept pace 
with his physical and mental ma- 
turity. All parts of the self are co- 
operating and at peace. This frees 
his energy for creative living. His 
pirit is free because he commands 
it himself. 

But even the freedom and peace 
described as maturity represent at 
best a truce. Every life is a battle- 
ground on which the individual 
continuously strives for greater ma- 
turity, peace, and freedom. The 
flexible, healthy individual grows 
up again and again. 


MAKE HASTE SLOWLY 


In an attempt to hasten one’s 
ptogress toward social-emotional 
maturity, it is better to make haste 
slowly. Perfect mental health can 
never actually be achieved, but we 
should glimpse the goal now and 
again and ask ourselves some ques- 
tions. Are we as educators adult 
enough to be safe companions and 
guides for the young? Are the ex- 
periences we provide them pro- 
moting mental health? Are their 
basic needs being met? Are they 
more selfrespecting, more socially 
confident, more intellectually inde- 
pendent, more democratic, and 
more spontaneously free because 
they live with us? 

If we can provide the young 
with an example of adult maturity 
and a warm acceptance not with- 
drawn by what they do, they will 


_| find ways of meeting many of their 
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own needs. We must be continu- 
ously observing, however, because 
they differ—more in degree than in 
kind. They also differ in ability to 
keep mentally well on an unbal- 
anced ration. The child who is a 
little more happy than last semester, 
a little more adequate, a little less 
dependent, who can take bumps 
with increasing flexibility—is grow- 
ing up. His needs are probably 
being met in a fairly balanced way. 

Much will remain for every in- 
dividual to accomplish in continu- 
ous improvement of his adjustment. 
Growing up emotionally is a life- 
long challenge as neither the indi- 
vidual nor river of life is twice the 
same. To do the best one can today, 
to let go of all one’s yesterdays, to 
face upstream knowing new water 
and strong currents are inevitable, . 
to stem the current in the direction 
of a legitimate and likely goal— 
this is to live sturdily in a world 
of change. 

As for applications, we can at 
least point out that the child greatly 
loved and often overprotected at 
home, who enters a class of 35 or 
40 children taught by a conscien- 
tious but overbusy teacher, is sub- 
jected to the insecurity that arises 
from this change of climate. Such 
a child will for a time be exposed 
on all three fronts—affection, com- 
mendation, and consistency. Par- 
ents and teachers will need to be 
alert and most cooperative until 
selfsufficiency at school is well es- 
tablished. 


































Teen-Agers at Work 






ELIZABETH S. JOHNSON 


In the Child 


W: in the United States like to 
think that practically all our teen- 
agers are preparing for life by car- 
rying their formal education at least 
through high school, and that many 
go on to college, or to vocational 
or technical schools, according to 
the interests and abilities of each. 
We know about vacation and out- 
side-of-school work and we assume 
that they get useful experience that 
way. We are reluctant, however, 
to admit any large number are 
leaving school and entering full- 
time employment without the bene- 
fit of a full high-school course and 
to realize that they face the competi- 
tion of occupational life seriously 
handicapped, vocationally or other- 
wise. 


FROM SCHOOL TO WORK 


Broadly, we in the child-labor 
and youth-employment field are 
concerned with preventing employ- 
ment of children at too early an 
age, with helping children to con- 
tinue in school, with safeguarding 
the conditions under which they 
are permitted to go to work when 
the time comes, with improving 
standards of employment, and with 
stimulating planning and support 
for guidance, counseling, and place- 
ment services. These aim to ease 
the transition of the young from 
school to work and increase voca- 
tional satisfactions they will receive 
through their work. 
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To meet these problems success. 
fully we must understand what is 
happening to youngsters who leave 
school for work; we must study the 
ways communities have found of 
meeting the employment needs of 
young people; and we must know 
the score—the school attendance 
vs. child employment score. 

In the population 14 through 19 
years we find roughly 8 million 
boys and girls in school and 5 
million out of school in the Fall 
of 1947. Of the latter group, more 
than 314 were employed. A third, 
1,400,000 of those 16 and 17, 
were out of school, and even among 
the 13 and 14 group nearly one 
tenth were out. 

One point of especial interest 
is the number working part time— 
more than a million of them, 14 
through 17 years of age. The 
greater prevalence of part-time ef- 
ployment among high-school boys 
and girls is perhaps the most n0- 
table change in the volume of em- 
ployment of minors under 18 com- 
pared with that in 1940. 

Emphasis on part-time employ- 
ment as an alternative to leaving 
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chool for full-time work was one 
of the features of the wartime 
National Back to School drives 
sponsored by the Children’s Bureau 
ind the Office of Education. The 
increasing ratio of part-time to 
full-time employment at the high- 
school age, although probably a 
good sign, gives rise to the need 
for new emphases on child labor 
regulation and on services to young 
sons in the transition from 
school to work. 


TANGIBLE VS, INTANGIBLE VALUES 


Children often find that the work 
ind school load is too much for 
hem and they are deprived of rest 
ind recreation or that their grades 
uffer. Too often they are tempted 
give up the intangible value 
of school for the job with its very 
ungible pay check. 

This presents a challenge to states 
ind communities to see that the 
tight kind of controls and super- 
tision over part-time and vacation 
work are developed, and that the 
perience gained in part-time jobs 
fully utilized in vocational plan- 
ting of young people. 

Just before the war ended the 
tumber of young workers 14 
hough 17 was estimated at 3,400,- 
00 by the Bureau of the Census. 
following the close of the war 
here was a sharp drop and a level- 
ing off at 2 million which is nearly 
twice the 1940 figure. In April 
it was slightly more than 2 million. 
This represents employment during 
the school year and does not allow 
fot seasonal variations. Meanwhile 
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the percentage of youth in the high- 
school group attending school was - 
increasing after the wartime slump 
and by 1947 was approaching the 
1940 level. 

Even more important, numeri- 
cally, than part-time employment, is 
withdrawal from school and entry 
into the full-time labor market. 
More than 314 million young 
people 14 through 19 are already 
out of school and in full-time em- 
ployment. To the extent that this 
includes children who have not 
completed high school, serious ques- 
tions are raised. Why do they 
drop out of school? How do they 
look for work? What kind of jobs 
do they find? And how well do 
they adjust to the working world? 

The, child labor staff of the De- 
partment of Labor undertook a 
study of youth employment prob- 
lems in 1947. It interviewed 524 
young people in Louisville, Ky., 
which had been selected as a rep- 
resentative American town. All 
interviewed were out of school 
and in the labor market. 


MANY JOBLESS YOUNG PEOPLE 


A surprising number were un- 
employed, though in the labor mar- 
ket. The younger they were, the 
more likely they were to be with- 
out work. 

Inability to find jobs or to keep 
the jobs found was a difficulty with 
the Louisville young people. Very 
few—less than 3 percent—had ob- 
tained their last or current job 
through the state employment serv- 
ice and the majority had never 
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heard of it. Employers who were 
‘ interviewed in the course of the 
study said that boys and girls under 
18 were likely to be immature, un- 
dependable, and unstable psycho- 
logically; and unequal to maintain- 
ing high-speed output physically. 
Many said they preferred high- 
school graduates because they 
seemed to have a better general 
background, greater capacity to keep 
up an even speed, and were more 
likely to get along with their fel- 
low workers. 

Children out of school at 14 or 
15 had little choice of work to 
judge from the last jobs held or 
their current one when interviewed. 
Their jobs lasted fewer months on 
the average and their rate of turn- 
over was higher than the 16 and 
older group. Most of the illegal 
work was in this group. They 
worked longer in many cases than 
did older boys and girls in better 
standardized occupations. 

YOUNGEST WorRKERS GET 
POOREST JOBS 

Half the jobs held by the chil- 
dren 14 and 15 were in retail 
trade; and nearly one-third were in 
service industries. In contrast, 35 
percent of the employed minors 16 
and 17 years of age were in manu- 
facturing; 29 percent in trade and 
20 percent in service industries. 

Except in the oldest group, few 
of these young people had com- 
pleted high school before starting 
‘their working careers. The reason 


most frequently given for not 
going through with high school 
was dissatisfaction with some as- 
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pect of school life. Next most fre. 
quent as a reason for leaving school 
was lack of money, either in the 
form of pressure to contribute to 
the family income or as lack of 
funds for books, lunches, and other 
essentials. 

Ironically, young people who cut 
short their education because of 
economic pressure are likely to find 
that their earning capacity for life 
is limited. Some of the Louis. 
ville youngsters had already dis. 
covered that they could not qualify 
for the jobs they desired without 
more education. 

With little training or guid 
ance into suitable work, few of 
the group surveyed were finding 
real vocational satisfaction in 
their job. The 18 or 19 group, 
were on the whole better content in 
their work. 

Young people who have neither 
interest in, nor aptitude for, the 
work they are doing are not likely 
to succeed well in their jobs. As 
result, few jobs except of a routine 
nature or unattractive to othe 
workers are open to youngsters. 
Those who drop out of school have 
to face the double handicap of 
poor qualifications and_ restricted 
job opportunities. 

Even in the present high employ- 
ment, youngsters are likely to find 
difficulty in finding satisfactory 
jobs. They are cut adrift from 
the familiar school world, needing 
an income, but experiencing the 
insecurity of the marginal worker, 
often unemployed and usually u0- 
sure of his job. Under these cit- 
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cumstances it would be remarkable 
indeed if some of them did not 
become lazy, restless, baffled, or 
discouraged. These are seldom 
the ones who come in contact with 
the counseling and guidance serv- 
ices available in many of the state 
employment offices and through 
youth serving organizations. They 
are the ones whose needs have too 
often gone unnoticed by both public 
and private agencies. How to find 
them and bring them guidance and 
placement services or the addition- 
al education and training which will 
develop their abilities—these are 
problems for community leadership 
to solve. 

Clearly, it is in the communitys’ 
interests to do their best to improve 
the qualifications of their young 
job seekers through education and 
training. Cooperation of employ- 
ets, Organized labor, and youth- 
serving Organizations is essential 
in carrying out community plan- 
ning for services to youth entering 
employment and in _ providing 
worthwhile job opportunities un- 
der good working conditions for 
young workers. 
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The basic requirement—through 
which much of this waste of hu- 
man resources can be avoided—is 
for improved and diversified edu- 
cational facilities, which will hold 
the interest of young people past 
the age at which they can legally 
leave school for work. Closely 
allied is the provision of student aid 
and other financial measures to en- 
able children in families of limited 
income to take advantage of edu- 
cational opportunities to the full. 
These must be underpinned by 
legal measures against employment 
of children contrary to accepted 
standards. Child labor laws de- 
pend for their effectiveness on local 
understanding, and cooperation, a 
spirit of compliance and strong 
enforcement. 

Guidance and placement services 
can aid the vocational planning of 
youth and can facilitate their tran- 
sition from school to work at the 
proper time. Such services repay 
a community richly through the vo- 
cational satisfactions its young peo- 
ple enjoy and through their in- 
creased contribution to the common 
welfare. 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President, Columbia Univer- 
sity: ‘‘Academic freedom is nothing more than the specific 
application of the freedoms inherent in the American way 
of life. It follows that to protect academic freedom, the 
teacher must support the sum total of the principles which, 
among other things, guarantee freedom for all... . . 
There will be no administrative suppression or distortion of 
any subject that merits a place in this university's cur- 


ricula.” 








A New Kind of Administrator 


Boyp H. BopDE 
In the Nation’s Schools 


YU wre. recent years we were dis- 
posed to take the school adminis- 
trator for granted because, by and 
large, we took the system of public 
education for granted. With the 
coming of the Great Depression, 
things began to change. Schools 
were costing a lot of money, much 
more, it was suspected, than was 
necessary. The budget could be re- 
duced, it was argued, by drawing 
a line between “fads and frills” 
and ‘fundamentals.’ These “fun- 
damentals” tended to become iden- 
tified with the three R’s; and it be- 
came the duty of the administrator 
to explain why this solution would 
not do. To do so effectively, he had 
to talk in terms of theory. It was 
not easy, both because he was not 
used to it and because he found it 
difficult to recall just what he 
had learned about educational 
theory while still in the graduate 
school. 

World War II led to a demand 
for still more theory. The war, we 
learned, was a conflict between an 
authoritarian and a democratic way 
of life. We insisted on believing in 
democracy, whether we understood 
it or not, and also that the schools 
should educate for democracy. 


No SIMPLE EXPLANATION 


And so, the administrator was 
again called upon to explain things 
to an eager and troubled public. 
So far he has had no notable suc- 
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Boyd H, Bode is Visiting Professor, 
Department of Philosophy, Uni. 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. Re. 
ported from the Nation's Schools, 
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cess. It might be supposed he need 
only point to our national tradition 
of liberty and democracy. It is not 
as simple as that. 

The Founding Fathers were con- 
cerned with placing restrictions on 
government, and so they empha 
sized inalienable rights. Our for 
bears held that moral standards 
were set by the immutable struc- 
ture of the universe. They als 
held that government derives its 
just powers from the consent of 
the governed, in which nothing is 
said about the structure of the uni- 
verse. Differences of opinion were 
to be subordinated to the requite- 
ment of loyalty to a common prin- 
ciple or method. The method con- 
sisted of maintaining common in- 
terests and purposes in the com- 
munity and in evolving new stand- 
ards of conduct by the continuous 
extension of these common intet- 
ests and purposes. 


DOUBLE STANDARD DEMOCRACY 


That our national tradition gives 
support to two different interpre 
tations of moral standards is u0- 
doubtedly a major reason for out 
present uncertainty and confusion 
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as to the meaning of liberty and 
democracy. Those opposed to 
change in any given situation can 
daim they are protecting inalien- 
able rights; the advocates of 
change can plead they are con- 
cerned with promoting liberty and 
the common good. Both sides can 
insist that they speak in the name 
of democracy. 

The tradition of democtacy thus 
becomes a cover, not only for hon- 
est differences of opinion, but also 
for selfish interests, personal preju- 
dices, or unthinking habits. Un- 
less education can do something 
about it, we will be in danger of 
losing our sense of direction. 

This sets the stage on which the 
administrator is duty bound to ex- 
plain how he proposes to educate 
for democracy. He must, first, have 
a conception of his own as to the 
meaning of liberty and democracy; 
he must be able to show how this 
meaning applies to education; and 
he must try to win popular support 
for his program, He must be a new 
kind of administrator. He must be- 
come an educational statesman. 


ONE “RIGHT” Way 


The first question is whether 
there is a “right” interpretation to 
be taught in the schools. This 
view has popularity and the merit 
of simplicity. The purpose in pro- 
viding a “right” interpretation is 
to make sure that the meaning of 
liberty and democracy will be 
taught within the framework of a 
doctrine regarding natural law or 
divine ordinance. This is behind 


the Tennessee law forbidding teach- 
ing evolution, agitation to teach 
religion in public schools, the 
movement for basing education on 
the so-called ‘Great Books,” and 
the dogma that scientific method 
has no relevancy to determination 
of moral values. 

Why this should be called dem- 
Ocratic is anything but clear. As 
long as there is an outside authori- 
ty, which dictates what is to be 
taught and believed, whether it is 
vested in a dictator or in some 
other agency is, in a sense, just a 
detail. 

The conclusion to be drawn, 
however, is not that it is the 
prerogative of the teacher to decide 
how the tradition of democracy is 
to be interpreted. The alternative 
lies in the method of approach. 
The great difference between a to- 
talitarian and a democratic program 
of education is not so much a dif- 
ference in content as in method. 
In the end, the difference in meth- 
od is perhaps the only thing that 
counts. 


DEMOCRATIC METHOD CORE 


A clue to the nature of the dem- 
ocratic method is provided by the 
doctrine of “consent of the gov- 
erned,.”” New situations are to be 
dealt with, not by forcing them in- 
to a preexistent and unalterable 
framework on the ground the na- 
ture of things has so ordained, but 
by canvassing all interests at stake. 
This is done in order that a new 
pattern for social living may 
emerge. 































The new pattern becomes a step 
in the direction of moral progress 
insofar as it is aimed at broadening 
the basis of interests held in com- 
mon. It carries two important im- 
plications: (1) Insofar as appli- 
cable, moral standards are derived 
from purely social relationships; 
(2) revision of social patterns is 
based on an empirical study of 
circumstances, in exclusive reliance 
on scientific method. 

We use this mode of approach 
to problems of daily living con- 
stantly. Insofar as we stick to this 
method, the school becomes, as 
Dewey has said, a place where we 
carry on a way of life. 


SCHOOL SHOWS QUESTION 


The interpretation of our na- 
tional tradition is not prejudged by 
this approach but becomes a prob- 
lem for the individual student. 
With progress toward maturity, he 
achieves a realizing sense that a 
basic issue is at stake—whether 
this mode of approach is applicable 
only within a limiting “‘absolutistic”’ 
framework or has the right of 
way all along the line. He comes 
up against the question as to 
whether democracy is really a whole 
way of life, with an ethics of its 
own. The school does not decide 
the question for him, but it as- 
sumes responsibility for helping 
him to see what the question is. 

A big cleavage is developing in 
our culture, and we must recon- 
struct our outlook. In an authori- 
tarian state, the pattern for recon- 
struction is prescribed. The out- 
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standing traits of democratic edv. 
cation are (1) that the cleavage js 
the constant point of reference and 
(2) that the nature of the recon. 
struction is not predetermined, 


IMPLICATIONS OF FREE Cuoice | %¢SS 


This has various implications, = 
eR »™ Fenab 
Thinking becomes of central im. purp 


portance as the means for the “re. 
construction of experience’’; subject Sy 
matter must be selected so as to 
illuminate the cleavage (curricu- 
lum); in social matters, the spitit 
of inquiry has the right of way 
(psychology or the learning proc. 
ess); there is cultivation of dispo- 
sition and habits for cooperative 
living (school organization). 
What it all adds up to is that 
we are living in a different world. 
Time was when we had a generally 
accepted pattern for citizenship or 
participation in a common life. 
Education was a ‘going concern” 
in the sense that it operated within 
a social framework of tradition and 
custom which the schools were ex: 
pected to maintain and promote} p,. 
As long as they did this and made 
provision for new demands, 3 }, bin 
these arose within an expanding ], 
culture, there was no serious prob- |, 
lem, The administrator was 
molded according to a pattern bor- 
rowed in part from business and f, 
in part from practical politics. But}. 
that time is past and gone. Unless fy, 
the administrator can supplement}. 
this pattern with educational ideas 
he will be out of luck. So will} 
the rest’ of us. ‘Where there is} 
no vision, the people perish.” 
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9 OO often summer months wit- 
ness educational setbacks and losses. 
Having the sea for our classroom 
enables us to give direction and 
purpose to the many opportunities 
which knock at our door. 

Summer educational trips for 
Snohomish students began 14 years 
ago when not one boy or girl in a. 
typical science class had seen a 
glacier. My wife and I took 19 
students by bus to Mount Rainier. 
For 2 whole week, from dawn to 
datk, we hiked and crawled over 
mountains and glaciers. Every sum- 
mer since we have ranged by car 
from Lake Louise to the Grand 
Canyon, or down the coast from 
Cape Flattery to San Francisco. 
Now we go by boat to the islands 
and inlets of Puget Sound, through 
the Straits of Juan De Fuca, or past 
Vancouver Island by way of the 
Inside Passage. 

Present equipment includes a 
twin-engine 50-foot Shein-built 
abin cruiser given to the Snoho- 
mish Sea Scouts by the United 
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Sates Coast Guard. Some Sea Scouts 
company each cruise as crew while 
idence students share expenses, 
hus making a greater amount of 
uising possible for all concerned. 
The science teacher is also a Sea 
Xout skipper with a passenger ves- 
el operator's license. Thus, the 
toader use of the vessel is legal 
und attractive. Our chief regret is 
at we can take so few of those 


The Sea Is Our Classroom 


STEPHEN J. SMITH 


In the Washington State Curriculum Journal 
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tor of Snohomish, Washington, 
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Washington State Curriculum Jour- 
nal, VII (May, 1948), 3-6. 
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who would benefit from the ex- 
periences. 

We are improving our cruiser 
to make it safer and more livable 
for larger groups. Certain changes 
will enable us to cruise farther 
afield with greater speed and com- 
fort. Our library is growing, and 
our assembly of charts is nearly 
complete. We keep a detailed 
ship log. This information enables 
us to select the best possibilities as 
to number of participating students, 
number of days or weeks to be 
spent enroute, the tidal conditions, 
and the weather. We schedule 
each day’s activities in advance so 
that the group will be in certain 
waters, visit a particular beach or 
island, or know what ports best 
suit its needs at any given time. 

Students sign up for a particular 
cruise before the summer vacation 
begins. Tentative dates are listed 
with several choices as to length of 
cruise—five, ten, or fifteen days— 
and the ports or areas to be visited. 
Majority vote rules here as else- 
where and results in a planned 
schedule acceptable to all. Changes 
in route or objectives may vary as 
the cruise progresses, because only 
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foolhardiness would cause us to 
risk life or ship just to arrive some- 
where at a set time. Many times 
we have been happy to duck into 
a secure harbor. 


ADJUSTMENTS NECESSARY 


Cruising requires natural or ac- 
quired insight into the art of living. 
Twelve to fifteen people packed 
into the quarters of a 50-foot 
cruiser find that a multitude of 
personal adjustments are both wise 
and necessary. Personal belongings 
are assigned to a particular space 
and are expected to be kept there 
when not in use. Personality whims 
and pet foods find little encourage- 
ment. Everyone, including the 
skipper, shares all work and duties. 
Selfselected cruise partners ate as- 
signed to the work-schedule before 
the first meal is served. 

Meals, based on menus planned 
weeks in advance, are not preten- 
tious but are always wholesome. 
When the dishes have been washed 
and the galley cleaned, that pair is 
through with galley duty for two 
or three days. In the meantime 
they are ready for helm duty, 
scrubbing decks, handling lines, 
grooming engines, fishing, and 
beach study. Each keeps his or her 
own quarters clean at all times, and 
some days find the cruiser weirdly 
bedecked with lines to all high 
spots hung with drying clothes. 
Of course, there are always the few 
who use the long runs to catch 
up on sleep, eat three meals a day, 
and soak up sunshine—or just eat 
three meals a day and keep out of 
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sight when there is work to k 
done. But these are few and fy 
between. 

Some students utilize the oppor 
tunities to develop marine skills 
There is little time to instruct any 
but the regular crew on short runs 











but when we run from daw. 


until dark, the newcomers tak 
hour tricks at the helm. Ther 
they find out about chart reading 
compass courses, deviation, tid 
tables, and engine gauges. The 
learn to be alert to the full re 
sponsibilities of the ship for tha 
hour. The skipper or skilled crev. 
man stands by to keep continu! 
check on the matters of real im. 
portance. One junior girl, crippled 
by paralysis, took a liking to heln 


duty and chart work. One day she ; 


broke all records and stood tw 
four-hour tricks on the helm. 

At every available opportunity 
we study life around us. Low tite 
finds us on a beach digging unde 
kelp and rocks for zoology spe: 


mens. An occasional contest stim: 





ulates many to more strenuouf ; 


effort; at least one girl found 
sufficiently interesting to collect *) 
different marine specimens, most ti 
which she was able to identify 
sight. Some prefer scaling 
cliffs of bird rookeries to obser 
nesting habits, types of eggs, a 
of young, and even to handle sont 
of the young birds. 

Encounters with seals are alwa 
interesting, especially when 
manage to kill a few for anatomi 
study. These we dissect. 

Whales show up on practicll 
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THE SEA TS 


every trip into the more open 
waters and, when given no cause 
for alarm, startle us with their 
antics as well as their familiarity. 
One afternoon a herd of about 60 
whales played about us for an hour. 

Many hours are spent in collect- 
ing specimens and preserving them 
for laboratory study when school 
starts again, for friends who were 
unable to come on the cruise, for 
other schools back home, or for 


"] display purposes in our classroom 


museum. When a sharp-eyed stu- 
dent finds a rare specimen, it is 
placed in the school display case. 
Some visit their old classroom years 
afterward and proudly point out 
the specimens which they were re- 
sponsible for finding. One favor- 
ite salt lagoon yielded a hundred 
fine leather starfish which were 
preserved for winter class work. A 
choice variety was preserved in 
special containers, later to be 
mounted in trays for general circu- 
lation among neighboring schools. 
One job we never tire of is search- 
ing for the missing links in our 
growing school museum. 


GEOGRAPHY BECOMES REALITY 


Far from the least accomplish- 


} Ment in our purposeful summer is 


Visiting new ports, meeting all 
sorts of interesting people, and 
watching the geography of story, 
picture, and map unfold into actu- 
ality. 


OUR CLASSROOM 
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For those who cruise with us, 
Puget Sound is no longer just a 
name—it is an expanse of inland 
sea dotted with beautiful islands 
and teeming with interesting ma- 
rine life. The Strait of Juan de 
Fuca becomes a majestic thorough- 
fare for the ships of many nations; 
the Inside Pass to Alaska becomes a 
living network of beautiful fjords 
and waterways punctuated with the 
thunder of waterfalls tumbling in- 
to the sea and the playground of 
whales and seals from the great 
Pacific. We often visit enchanting 
Canadian city ports, rustic Indian 
villages, and frontier camps in the 
land of the much-storied handlog- 
ger. Toilers of the restless sea— 
seiners, gill-netters, and deep sea 
trollers; some silent and weary, 
others filled with the exhuberance 
of their first experiences—all leave 
indelible imprints on our minds. 
We never tire of visiting the hos- 
pitable lighthouse guardians whose 
unceasing viligance through the 
day and night seems almost vision- 
ary to some of our youth. These 
and many other opportunities rich- 
ly reward those who but go and 
seek them. 

In living with and learning from 
the sea, the classroom subjects gain 
in comprehensive value and enrich 
the whole realm of youth. Such a 
summer program brings continuity 
and progression from school to 
adult life. 


C icarette consumption in the United States will total 


about 385 billions this year, double the 1939 figure. 





















Education for International Understanding 
in American Schools 





NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


wf HE ardent hope of Americans 
was that the end of World 
War II would usher in an era of 
peace. There is an immediate feel- 
ing that peace has come because 
there is no fighting. And yet, 
there is the pervasive sense that 
peace has not come and that the 
world is drifting dangerously. But 
the bold challenge to action is 
lacking. This is the challenge 
American teachers face: to join in 
the leadership in a democracy that 
will secure and maintain peace. 

The United States today occupies 
a position of power unique in its 
own history, if not in the history 
of the world. In spite of this, the 
American people look on the fu- 
ture with foreboding. They are 
realizing that the elements of their 
own power can be neutralized. They 
are also realizing that their econom- 
ic system can fail to provide for 
their needs and that the successful 
operation of that system depends 
in large measure on what happens 
in the rest of the world. While 
they continue to guard their politi- 
cal and governmental heritage as- 
siduously, the spread of totalitarian 
doctrines in the world gives them 
cause for alarm. 

The lack of sense of security 
among all peoples and the perva- 
sive fear and uncertainty that pre- 
vails throughout the world leave 
Americans, as well as others, with- 
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out a clear sense of the direction in 
which the world is going. In the 
midst of peace that is not peace, 
we are forced to the reluctant con- 
clusion that unless vigorous, consist- 
ent, and far-sighted action is taken 
without delay, the world may drift 
into a situation where resort to war 
may be the result. And, in view 
of the vast destruction that can be 
wrought by weapons already used 
and by those now in prospect, we 
must face the grim realization that 
civilization may not be able to 
endure another war. 


No Macic PEACE FORMULA 


The whole world would acclaim 
the man who could produce a form- 
ula that would bring peace to the 
world and maintain peace. It is, 
however, too much to expect that 
a single answer can be found im- 
mediately. 
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Attempts to secure and maintain 
the peace must take account of 
existing political facts. One of the 
most important is the division of 
the world into separate nation-states. 
There is a competition among these 
states for power and position. On 
previous occasions, war has been 
the result. The prevailing belief 
is that a world order based on law 
is possible, a world order that can 
provide security for all nations 
through orderly processes of adjust- 
ment in world organizations and 
through enforcement of law against 
nations seeking to upset the orderly 
atrangement. As a first step in this 
process, the United Nations has 
been created. 

The beginning has been made, 
but much remains to be done. It 
is this “‘much’’ that is the crux of 
the challenge that faces American 
teachers today. 


WHat EpucATORS FACE 


There are two types of situations 
in which educators find themselves. 
The first is the immediate situation 
fequiring action. Today’s prob- 
lems must be solved by the adults 
of today. The immediate obliga- 
tion of teachers, therefore, is to act 
as adults among adults, and to place 
whatever knowledge and _ ability 
they have in the service of the com- 
munity in an effort to achieve re- 
sponsible public decisions that will 
arrest the trends that may result in 
another conflict. Teachers must do 
more than this, They must im- 
prove their own grasp of the 
world’s problems and of the new 
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relationship of the United States to 
these problems in order to exert a 
positive and constructive influence 
for peace. 

The other situation facing the 
teaching profession today is the 
long-term one—the education of 
our children. The obligations here 
are manifold, and they encompass 
the needs of the next few years as 
well as the years beyond. The needs 
of the next few years are of immense 
importance, for our youth are grow- 
ing up in the midst of crisis. It is 
therefore imperative that they be 
equipped to understand the nature 
and complexity of problems that 
surround them and that they be 
trained in the art of judgment 
that will be ultimately reflected in 
the public decisions that constitute 
the foundation of official govern- 
mental policies. Since it seems evi- 
dent that the firm establishment of 
a world organization and_ the 
achievement of a world order will 
be a slow and gradual process, the 
children in our schools will be 
called on to sustain and to strength- 
en this movement and to lend their 
efforts to its advancement. 

As citizens, teachers must try to 
give children a chance of survival; 
as teachers, they must equip them 
to make use of that chance. 

While American teachers dare 
not underestimate the potency of 
the “‘weapons for peace” which rest 
in their hands, excessive estimates 
of their power must also be avoided. 
Frank recognition of limitations 
should not give grounds for de- 
spair, but should serve to give us a 
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realistic comprehension of our task. 
We who teach the children of 
America cannot do everything, but 
what we can do we must! 


WHAT WoRLD-MINDEDNESS Is 


If one answer to the challenge 
faced by educators today is to de- 
velop the qualities of world- 
minded citizenship in our children, 
then what are the essential marks, 
or qualities, of the world-minded 
American—the individual educated 
to fulfill the responsibilities of 
citizenship in this new world? At 
a conference of experts it was 
agreed that ten marks of the world- 
minded American which were de- 
veloped from statements by over 
200 leaders of wide experience in 
world affairs are the goal of educa- 
tion for international understanding 
toward which teachers of all sub- 
jects in American elementary and 
secondary schools should direct 
their instruction. The marks of 
the world-minded American are as 
follows: 

1. He realizes that civilization 
may be imperiled by another world 
war. 

2. He wants a world at peace in 
which liberty and justice are as- 
sured for all. 

3. He knows that nothing in 
human nature makes war inevitable. 

4, He believes education can be- 
come a powerful force for achiev- 
ing international understanding 
and world peace. 

5. He knows and understands 
how people in other lands live and 
recognizes the common humanity 
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which underlies all differences of 
culture. 

6. He knows that unlimited na. 
tional sovereignty is a threat to 
world peace and that nations must 
cooperate to achieve peace and hu- 
man progtess. 

7. He knows modern technology 
holds promise of solving the prob- 
lem of economic security and that 
international cooperation can con- 
tribute to the increase of well- 
being for all men. 

8. He has a deep concern for 
the well-being of humanity. 

9. He has a continuing interest 
in world affairs and devotes him- 
self seriously to the analysis of in- 
ternational problems with all the 
skill and judgment he can com- 
mand. 

10. He acts to help bring about a 
world at peace in which liberty and 
justice are assured for all. 

Acceptance of the responsibility 
to educate our children in interna- 
tional understanding is to give 
them a basic preparation that can 
be utilized in facing the problems 
that will continue to emerge. Little 
argument is needed to convince 
educators that they must accept this 
responsibility now. The responsibil- 
ity for establishing a world at peace 
will continue until we have a world 
at peace. The responsibility that 
rests on us as teachers to do our 
share to maintain the peace will be 
a continuing one. 


Wuat, SCHOOLS CAN Do 


Schools have not as yet tapped 
the full range of experiences which 
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may be utilized in developing in- 
creased international understanding 
on the part of the people of the 
United States. Schools must as- 
sume responsibility for helping all 
children, youth, and adults to have 
experiences which will advance 
understanding of international 
affairs. 

Attitudes must be changed. In 
order to counteract attitudes which 
interfere with world-mindedness, 
it is necessary to bring young 
people into actual contact with rep- 
resentatives of various national 
groups, to emphasize the common 
human qualities, and to build an 
awareness that human behavior is 
the product of the social milieu 
in which it occurs. It is also im- 
portant to work with those persons 
whose leadership is accepted by 
young people and, in terms of the 
larger community, with those per- 
sons whose leadership is generally 
accepted. 

Thinking skills must be devel- 
oped. The school must be ex- 
amined carefully in terms of ex- 
petiences which are designed to 
develop skills of critical thinking 
and problem-solving. Information 
must be sought from many differ- 
ent sources. Judging the worth 
and probable reliability of sources 
of material is a skill which is great- 
ly needed. Bias may be recognized. 
Skill in analysing the relationships 
of ideas and events is needed. 

Basic understandings must be de- 
veloped. Any school program 
aimed at promoting the world- 
mindedness of American children 
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and youth must make explicit and 
extensive provision for learning ex- 
periences directed toward the acqui- 
sition of reliable information. Such 
knowledge does not of itself in- 
sure desirable attitudes and action, 
but without it even well-intentioned 
individuals cannot act intelligently 
or effectively. 

Schools must organize to assume 
their responsibility through: (a) 
faculty planning; (4) community 
participation; (¢) teaching aids; 
(d) student participation; (e) in- 
dividual teacher initiative; and 
(f) administration and supervision. 

An understanding of good hu- 
man relations must be developed. 

The threat of war, the weapons 
of war, and the long-term effects 
of war should be studied. 

A desire for peace should be de- 
veloped, as well as the knowledge 
that nothing in human nature 
makes war inevitable. 

History, geography, science, psy-- 
chology, music, art, and drama are 
subjects that should be included in 
the program to develop internation- 
al understanding. 

The program of education for 
international understanding is a 
concern of all. No blind spot of 
deficient information, misinforma- 
tion, prejudice, or ineptitude in 
ways of working or thinking can 
go unchallenged. By such means 
there is a possibility that the 
schools’ potentialities as a positive 
agency for building world peace 
may be realized, even amidst crises 
which imperil the realization of 
much peace. 

































How Not To Make Headlines 





WILLIAM H. Morris 
In School Life 


7) ISASTER that don’t happen 
make no headlines. Sometimes 
they don’t happen even though haz- 
ardous conditions have existed for 
decades. That’s sheer luck. Some- 
times they don’t happen when dan- 
ger does arise because proper pre- 
cautions have been taken. That's 
good management. Neither case 
brings headlines. They should. 

An exception was the incident 
in Texas City last year. The story 
of the Danforth Elementary School 
was only a footnote to the searing 
story of the disaster that struck the 
city. But the National Parent 
Teacher Magazine thought it was 
worth the telling. The ship ex- 
plosion in the harbor crumbled the 
walls of the school. Debris ob- 
structed corridors and exits. Chil- 
dren were cut by flying glass. Yet, 
to the lasting glory of Principal 
Ray Spencer and his teachers, 900 
children left the school in safety. 
The story of their orderly departure 
was told in lines of blood in the 
halls. Without time to think, they 
acted through habit. There was 
no panic. It was the perfect fire 
drill. 

Contrast that with the Christmas 
Eve incident in another school, 
where 36 died. When a candle 
set a Christmas tree afire, every- 
body tried to get out the one door 
at once. 

The fact that school attendance 
is compulsory places special re- 
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sponsibility on school administra. 
tors to prevent disaster through 
fire and panic. Present overcrowd- 
ing gives the subject even critical 
importance. It can almost be put 
in a formula: (Undrilled pupils) 
< (overcrowded schools) +- fire 
= panic (death by suffocation, 
trampling, or burning). These il- 
lustrations selected from the files of 
the Office of Education may point 
up the danger. 

A steel in C...... County, 
built for 700 pupils, has over 1000 
enrolled. Rooms built for 25 are 
crowded with 40, two to a seat. 
The same county has a school with 
35 pupils in each of two dressing- 
rooms off the stage, with space for 
20. Another 40 are in a basement 
storage room from which the only 
exit is up steep wooden stairs. 

An old school in a small town 
in the State of has over 
600 pupils. The route to the girls’ 
washroom is down wooden stairs 
and past an open furnace room. 
If a fire broke out in the furnace 
room the washroom would make a 
perfect trap. 

A university in the State of 
ac ek ee uses the second floor 
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jum. The only exits are two 


wooden stairways to a common 
landing on the first floor. 

Unfortunately, these are not iso- 
lated examples. Most counties and 
major cities have them. 

Crowding of our educational 
institutions, furthermore, is not a 
condition that may be soon cor- 
rected. Construction is far be- 
hind. The peak of enrollment has 
not been reached. Nearly 4,000,000 
babies were born in the country in 
1947. Unless construction takes 
place, we will have further over- 
crowding. 

Fire safety measures for schools 

include proper construction and use 
of buildings, elimination of haz- 
ads, plans for fighting fires, and 
plans for escape when danger 
arises. A recent bulletin of the 
Office of Education, School Fire 
Drills, is concerned with the saving 
of lives primarily through the last 
aspect. 
Highlights of the publication are: 
School fire losses.—School fires 
ae not a thing of the past. The 
National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion estimates the number of school 
fires in the period 1930-46 at 
35,000. 

Basic principles of fire exit 
drills —No building is completely 
fireproof; no group of children is 
panicproof; no fire drill is com- 
pletely foolproof. 

Safety should not give way to 
speed. There is no substitute for 
drill. Uncontrolled drill becomes 
a stampede; therefore, control of 
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drill must be absolute. Because 
both school officials and personnel 
change, the drill should be care- 
fully planned and documented. 
Full participation should be re- 
quired of all employees. 

The supervising school official 
should discuss drill procedures at 
the beginning of the year with 
teachers and employees. Teachers 
should post drill notices and discuss 
drills with pupils before and after 
they are held. The principal, how- 
ever, should be responsible for 
planning and executing drills. 

Developing the plan.—All pos- 
sible contingencies should be 
planned for. The plan must be 
tailored to fit the building, but 
must have flexibility. There should 
be similarity in plans for different 
buildings in the same district so 
that transferring students will not 
be confused. Plans should be dis- 
cussed with local fire department 
officials. 

If exit facilities were not origi- 
nally made for safest exit proce- 
dures under present conditions of 
building use, officials may request 
essential change. In the exit plan, 
younger children should have the 
first-out privileges. Alternate routes 
should be planned in case assigned 
routes are blocked. Also, it should 
be decided whether lines reverse or 
circle in that case. 

Monitors may be selected to lead 
lines, hold open doors, and to 
search for stragglers. Teachers or 
pupils should shut off motors and 
equipment that might create fire 
hazards. 


































Fire alarm systems.—Mechanical 
systems are often preferred for 
small buildings; electrical systems 
for larger ones. The latter, how- 
ever, are adaptable to any size 
building. Separate circuits should 
be provided for systems using 
power. Sounding alarms should 
be single, repeated strokes of the 
gong. Flashing lights should warn 
pupils with defective hearing in 
their areas. All schools in a sys- 
tem should use similar signals. The 
principal or assistant should oper- 
ate the alarm but all employees 
should be instructed in its use. 

Duties of custodians and other 
employees——The custodian should 
keep all exit lanes free of obstruc- 
tions. He should regularly inspect 
rails, exit lights, alarms, doors, etc. 
He should report in writing, keep- 
ing a copy for himself, defects in 
alarm systems or exit facilities that 
he cannot repair. When the alarm 
sounds he should shut off motors 
in his area. 

The 4rill_—tLocal conditions 
should determine drill frequency. 
Probably fewer drills will be 
needed for older pupils. They 
should be held until perfection is 
reached; they should continue in 
order to maintain perfection. They 
should be held at various times 
during the day and the style should 
be varied to simulate fire condi- 
tions. Except for the first of the 
school year, they should be unex- 
pected. Gatherings in auditoriums 
and gymnasiums present special 
safety problems. It is recom- 
mended that certain teachers be 
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designated to be present at such 
gatherings and that they be trained 
for appropriate procedures. Ob. 
taining fire department officials’ 
cooperation may be necessary in 
enforcing safety regulations. Stand- 
ing or sitting in the aisles or 
around exit doors should be for. 
bidden. Drills should be held 
occasionally while an assembly is 
in session. Teachers should under. 
stand that teacher panic breeds pu- 
pil-panic. 

If plans for alarm system, exit 
facilities, etc., have been put into 
effect, the drill may be reduced to 
a minimum number of steps. 

If outside fire escapes are to be 
used in an emergency, they should 
be used in drills. If they are 
thought unsafe, that should not 
be an excuse for not holding drills 
by the stairs until the escapes are 
made safe. 

Putting out fires—It is recom- 
mended that a blanket be hung 
near hazardous spots like labora- 
tories for use in wrapping around 
a pupil whose clothing catches 
fire. A flood shower may be used 
in the chemistry lab for the same 
purpose. It is not necessarily wise 
for all persons to abandon a build- 
ing and leave a small fire that might 
spread before firemen arrive. Some 


schools organize firefighting squads 


and teach them of ex- 
tinguishing devices. 

The supervisor responsible for 
school safety should require an 
efficency feport on each drill. Un- 
safe buildings that cannot be made 


safe should be abandoned. 
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Picture Writing: A New Tool 
in Creative Expression 






LAURA OFTEDAL 


In the Elementary School Journal 


6 | HERE appears to be a time 
when children make a transition 
from oral to written language. New 
and wider experiences awaken new 
and wider interests. Stories fur- 
nish a rich source of experiences 
that appeal to children. They be- 
gin to project themselves into their 
new adventures as they tell about 
them. Imagination quickens their 
ability to relate ideas to others. The 
satisfaction of sharing their story 
ideas provides motivation to “make 
up” more stories. Writing gradu- 
ally becomes a natural and spon- 
taneous medium of creative expres 
sion. 

Many children, however, find 
themselves inhibited in writing 
stories. Handwriting and spelling 
tend to slow down the flow of 
thought, and often children become 
blocked in their creative thought. 

Apparently, a picture-writing 
technique fills the same purpose as 
handwriting when children plan, 
organize, and record their stories. 
They are asked to fold drawing 
paper into parts in order to tell the 
story in a sequence of events. They 
make quick sketches which, to them 
portray their ideas. Each child 
writes his name and story title on 
his paper. All other writing is 
spontaneous and voluntary, a word 
here, a phrase or sentence there. 
The story moves along with no 
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interruptions. The children then 
share their stories as they “read” 
them from their picture writing, 
while their enthusiasm runs high. 
An attempt has been made to 
study the picture-writing technique 
to determine its desirability as a 
medium of expression in meeting 
children’s transitory needs and to 
test the hypothesis that it serves 
as a good transition between oral 
and written expression. 





- THE EXPERIMENT 


Handwritten  stories—As_ the 
transition from oral to written 
language seems to take place at the 
third-grade level, a one-month ex- 
periment with 25 third-grade chil- 
dren was set up. Their behavior 
in a handwriting story situation be- 
came the first basis for observation. 
Writing for fun was the motiva- 
tion. The children were encouraged 
to spell or to sound out words in- 
dependently. A boy who was not 
writing commented, “I’ve got such 
a good story.” Handwriting and 
spelling were blocking him in his 
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desire to give expression to his 
ideas. Another boy, who had 
given evidence of keen imagination 
in oral situations, wrote a series 
of sentences suggested to him by 
bulletin board pictures. He ap- 
parently was not yet ready to use 
handwriting as a tool for spon- 
taneous creative expression. 

Each day the children shared 
their stories, and audience responses 
seemed to encourage more writing 
and more stories. 

Picture-writing stories —The chil- 
dren’s behavior in picture writing 
was next observed. Samples of pic- 
ture writing were held up as the 
children listened to the stories. The 
technique was described before the 
children were invited to experiment 
with it. 

A part of each “story hour” was 
set aside for sharing and listening 
to completed stories. A question 
here or suggestion there encour- 
aged each child to tell his story in 
the past tense in a sequence of 
events. The fun of sharing 
seemed to motivate more, and 
better, efforts in creative pursuits. 

An instrument was used to re- 
cord the children’s stories. No 
child was inhibited at the micro- 
phone by the difficulty of decipher- 
ing illegible handwriting and poor 
spelling. No humorous or signi- 
ficant detail was omitted because it 
was too difficult to tell in hand- 
writing. 


ANALYZING THE STORIES 


Two picture-written and two 
handwritten stories were obtained 
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from 13 of the children. With 
such a small number, ‘statistical 
techniques would not be appropri- 
ate, but trends should be demon. 
strable. Since expressiveness was a 
major objective, an attempt was 
made to break up expressiveness in- 
to its various elements. 

1. Number of ideas— An 
“idea” was defined as a thought ex- 
pressed in one or more sentences 
which causes the story to progress. 
The average number of ideas in 
the picture-writing medium was 
10.1 as compared with 9.5 in the 
handwriting medium. 

2. Number of derivative ideas — 
These ideas were sufficiently simi- 
lar to ideas in the children’s litera- 
ture to assume they were “taken 
over.” A count yielded no differ- 
ence between the two mediums. 
This suggests the greater total num- 
ber of ideas found in the picture- 
writing stories was due largely to 
greater creativity in this medium. 

3. Number of new ideas — The 
average number of “‘new”’ or novel 
ideas in a picture-writing story was 
3.7 as compared with 1.0 in hand- 
written stories. 

4, Amount of original fantasy.— 
“Original fantasy’ was judged to 
be present when “‘new”’ ideas dealt 
with unreal experiences. The num- 
ber of episodes in the picture-writ- 
ten stories that showed original 
fantasy was 6.0 as compared with 
2.0 in the handwritten stories. 

5. Projection of past experiences. 
—Disguised incidents from past 
experiences may be offered as 
stories when children must devote 
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most of their attention to me- 
chanics. The number of stories rep- 
resenting descriptions of past per- 
sonal experiences in the picture- 
written stories was 5.0 as compared 
with 7.0 in the handwritten stories. 

6. Adequacy of vocabulary.—Vo- 
cabulary was judged to be limited, 
that is, not adequate, if the story 
was merely a report of a plot. It was 
judged to be adequate if told with 
feeling and if there was an attempt 
to visualize. At this age level, the 
difference between “adequate” and 
“limited” lies mostly in the use or 
nonuse of adjectives and adverbs. 
In the picture-written stories, vo- 
cabulary was adequate in 17 stories; 
in the handwritten stories, in nine. 

A measure of vocabulary consist- 
ency is the number of children 
whose two stories in a medium 
were rated the same, that is, as 
employing consistently either a 
limited or an adequate vocabulary. 
In the picture-written stories, one 
child showed inconsistency; in the 
handwritten stories, three children 
showed inconsistency. This differ- 
ence gives support to the notion 
that style is maintained more con- 
sciously and with more effort in 
handwriting than in picture writing. 

7. Length of story.—If the pic- 
ture-writing experience is merely an 
opportunity for a thoughtless, chat- 
tering kind of socially-approved 
verbalization, the stories should be 
considerably longer than those 
written out. If picture-writing is 
essentially a story-telling medium, 
they should be no longer than re- 
quired for effective communication 
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of the story. The average number 
of words used in the picture-writ- 
ten stories was 127; in the hand- 
written stories, 101. 

8. Length of sentences— If 
more qualifying words are used in 
picture writing and if great effort 
is required for handwritten stories, 
sentences in picture-written stories 
should be longer than those in 
handwritten stories. The average 
length of sentences in the picture- 
written stories was 11.8 words; in 
the handwritten stories, 7.7. 


APPLICABILITY 


Applicability of picture writing 
as a medium of creative expression 
varies with individual needs. Some 
children, who seem sufficiently 
mature and potentially able to learn 
to write and spell, appear too in- 
hibited by the social situation to 
develop fluency and creativeness. It 
is this group whose personality 
needs—needs to become freed from 
tension and restraint in creating 
and sharing stories—are most clear- 
ly met through experiences in pic- 
ture writing. 

Picture writing has also been 
found useful in testing comprehen- 
sion of content in reading. Not only 
the logical sequence of incidents 
but richness of details may be ap- 
prehended by this method. 

The story and incident type of 
letter, which children enjoy send- 
ing, lends itself to picture writing. 
Also, initial plans for group drama- 
tizations, plays, or operettas can be 
vividly expressed. 

Through further experimentation 
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and wider use of picture writing, 
its worth in meeting the needs of 
children can be evaluated and the 
procedure can be accepted as a tool 
of learning. 


ANECDOTAL RECORDS 


Arthur, who was unable to meet 
the demands of creative written 
expression, unenthusiastically con- 
tented himself with meeting the 
demands for handwriting. How- 
ever, he enjoyed telling his stories 
in picture writing, even though his 
ideas were meager in quantity and 
quality. Picture writing provided 
an opportunity for selfexpression. 

Barbara expressed ideas freely in 
handwriting, but could not deci- 
pher her writings without spending 
undue time and effort. Picture 
writing made the satisfaction of 
sharing her stories possible. 

Marian and Muriel, with little 
content io express, became stilted 
in expression by their concern with 
beautiful writing and correct spell- 
ing. Picture writing served as a re- 
lease from their high standards in 
the mere mechanics of expression. 

Virginia seemed rambling in 
thought and expression in both 
types of story situations. For her, 
both handwriting and picture writ- 
ing seemed to serve as an experience 
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in expressing immediate interests, 
with little regard for essential story 
elements. 

Cynthia, Charles, Henry, Nor- 
man, and James appeared to ac- 
cept picture writing as just a differ. 
ent way of telling their stories and 
to feel equally free and uninhibited 
in both kinds of story situations, 

Mike needed a great deal of 
time to get his story down in hand- 
writing. Picture writing to him was 
a means of recording and sharing 
his story ideas while his interest 
and enthusiasm ran high. 

Lois seemed to want to compen- 
sate for her feeling of inability to 
make up an “exciting” story by 
having it look well on paper. Pic- 
ture writing stimulated an attempt 
to get away from purely realistic 
story incidents. 

Roger showed little imagination 
in handwriting. Picture writing re- 
vealed he possessed creative ability 
and a sense of humor. As he 
played with a measuring device, he 
said he did not have a story today. 
Shortly after this remark, it ap- 
peared he spontaneously had a story 
“in the making.” “Santa's 
Troubles” was printed on his paper. 
He later chuckled as he displayed 
a picture of a house with five 
chimneys. 


MW] ORE girls than boys learn to play musical instruments, 
according to the results of a survey conducted recently for 


the American Music Conference. 


Of all adult females 


35.2 percent either now play or formerly played a musical 
instrument. Only one in five male adults are present or 


former musicians. 
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How Many Wrongs Make a 
GI Bill of Rights?* 






THOMAS F. JORDAN 


In School and Society 


| HERE are signs to indicate that 
unless prompt action is taken fur- 
ther to revise and to strengthen 
the educational and training bene- 
fits section of the “GI Bill of 
Rights,” the nation stands to be 
deprived of a host of advantages 
which it could otherwise realize. 

Of all veterans who have en- 
tered into training under the Bill 
44 percent have terminated their 
training before it was completed 
or their entitlement exhausted. 
Only 29 percent of the trainees 
under Public Law 16, providing 
for vocational rehabilitation of dis- 
abled veterans, have dropped out 
before completing their rehabilita- 
tion training—probably because all 
have been required by law to un- 
dergo advisement before training 
could be authorized. Only 10 
percent of the GI Bill trainees ob- 
tained counseling through the 
Veterans Administration. 


Not EQUIPPED FOR SUCCESS 


One important cause of many 
terminations of GI Bill training is 
the veteran’s lack of special abili- 
ties, aptitudes, or personality traits 
essential to success in the training 





* The opinions expressed in this report are 
those of the author as printed in the pub- 
lication cited. They are not set torth 
in his capacity as an ofticial of the Vet- 
erans Administration and, therefore, ap- 
Proval of the report or concurrence in the 
Statements by the Veterans Administration 
is not to be inferred. 
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program. Hundreds of thousands 
of other veteran trainees probably 
will experience failure after they 
have completed lengthy and expen- 
sive training. In this group will 
be those who will learn eventually 
that they lack the peculiar qualifi- 
cations required for success on the 
job itself. 

Another almost certain conse- 
quence of the unlimited freedom 
of election allowed will be an im- 
balance between the number trained 
in certain occupational areas and 
the need for their services. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics recently 
indicated that in the near future 
there probably will be a surplus of 
qualified applicants for engineering 
jobs—the most popular vocational 
objective chosen by veterans in 
training. On the other hand, there 
are signs of imminent acute short- 
ages of qualified personnel for other 
occupations. After being deprived 
of the services of hundreds of 
thousands of veterans who, during 
a period of severe labor shortage, 
are engaged in lengthy courses cf 
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training at public expense, the na- 
tion may be confronted with the 
disheartening task of trying to find 
something for them to do. 


AMEND P.L. 346 


The GI Bill should be amended 
to require all prospective trainees 
to undergo a process of educational 
and vocational counseling. At 
present, this is available on a vol- 
untary basis through facilities pro- 
vided by the Veterans Administra- 
tion in cooperation with colleges, 
universities, and city boards of edu- 
cation. The average cost for each 
veteran counseled is only about 
$20, which is less than the regis- 
tration fee charged by most col- 
leges and universities. 

Congress has granted an increase 
in the subsistence allowance to vet- 
erans in training. It neglected to 
provide that the Veterans Admin- 
istration be authorized and required 
to adjust the subsistence allowance 
at specific intervals to keep it in line 
with the current cost of living. 
If the inflationary trend persists, 
another lag will occur and with it 
additional casualties among student 
veterans. 

The shortcomings in the GI Bill 
considered thus far relate to those 
who have begun to use their edu- 
cational entitlements. They com- 
prise only a fraction of 16,000,000 
potentially eligible. This suggests 
the need for further study and pos- 
sible revision of the Bill. 

First, immediate action should be 
taken to amend the provisions re- 
garding the time limits during 
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which veterans must begin and 
complete their training. Under 
present provisions, unless a veteran 
begins his training within the next 
three years, any entitlement he has 
will be forfeited. There is a pos- 
sibility that within the next few 
years this nation may find itself 
engulfed in a severe business reces. 
sion. Since the Bill was originally 
intended to meet such a contingen- 
cy, it seems only reasonable that 
the time limits be extended. 

An extension would also increase 
the chances of many more veterans 
for enjoying the advantages of ad- 
vanced education or training that 
temporary circumstances have pre- 
vented them from doing. 

Millions of other eligible veter- 
ans probably will never be able 
to take advantage of training op- 
portunities. Included are those dis- 
abled veterans whose handicaps are 
so severe that they are forced to 
depend solely on the little com- 
pensation they receive for suppott. 
Even if this compensation may in- 
sure for them and their families the 
minimum of life’s essentials, it is 
unlikely they will be able to ac- 
cumulate any savings, much less 
enough to provide their children 
with the education and _ training 
they will need to compete success- 
fully in the job market and to 
function effectively as citizens. 


CHILDREN ALSO HANDICAPPED 


The outlook for the “handi- 
capped” children of those service- 
men who failed to return at all is 
even more discouraging. They can- 
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not even hope to receive the full 
cate and attention they should or- 
dinarily get from their mothers. 
These women are usually forced to 
work outside the home in order 
to supplement their inadequate 
pensions, which, by the way, stand 
to be decreased once their children 
attain the age of 18—at a time 
when many of these children would 
be ready to profit from advanced 
education or training. If the 
American people recognized the 
full extent of their responsibility 
toward the children of deceased 
servicemen of disabled veterans, 
immediate action would be taken 
to permit them to utilize the edu- 
cational benefits their fathers 
earned at so great a price. 

Provision should also be made 
to extend educational and training 
benefits to the widows of deceased 
servicemen and, in some cases, to 
wives of severely disabled veterans. 
Thus, these women could acquire 
remunerative skills which they and 
the nation sorely need. 

If we concede the advisability 
and necessity of permitting the 
transfer of GI Bill training benefits 
to the children or wives of disabled 
or deceased servicemen on the 
grounds that such action in addi- 
tion to serving a humanitarian pur- 
pose will also make possible the 
development of skilled artisans, 
professional workers, and enlight- 
ened civic leaders, why should the 
tight not also be granted to some 
nondisabled veterans whose chil- 
dren are “handicapped” by econom- 
ic circumstances ? 
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NATIONAL SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 


The President's Commission on 
Higher Education reports that in 
1945 “half of the children under 
18 were growing up in families 
which had a cash income of $2530 
or less.” The parents of these 
children will be fortunate if they 
can provide life’s necessities, not 
to mention the advantages of a 
higher education. The Commis- 
sion recommends that a national 
scholarship program be established 
to insure that higher education will 
not be denied to promising and 
talented American youth because of 
economic circumstances. One way 
to implement this suggestion would 
be to permit any World War II 
veteran to transfer any unused edu- 
cation entitlement to one or more 
of his children. Such legislation, 
in addition to making possible the 
development of skills and talents 
which would otherwise be lost to 
the nation, probably will serve 
another beneficial and more im- 
mediate purpose—that of fore- 
stalling another drive for a cash 
bonus which may have wasteful 
and inflationary consequences for 
the American economy. 

Naturally the costs involved in 
strengthening and extending the 
educational and training benefits of 
the GI Bill of Rights will be high. 
But there is much at stake. The 
issue is not that of determining 
whether we can afford the increased 
expenditures, but rather of realiz- 
ing that we cannot afford not to 
afford them, 








Reflections on Unesco 


EDGAR DALE 
In the News Letter 


W/ ven you arrive in Paris by 
plane from New York, something 
strange happens. Your body gets 
to Paris in 14 hours, but your mind 


doesn’t. Machines have outrun our 
minds. 
Unesco is a _ social invention 


which prepares people for living in 
the twentieth century. As a member 
of the technical committee to study 
needs in radio, movies, and audio- 
visual materials in devastated and 
needy countries, I had an oppor- 
tunity to participate at first-hand 
in Paris in what Unesco means now 
and what it can mean in the future 
of education, science, and culture. 

I emphasize “‘at first-hand’ be- 
cause one of the weaknesses of all 
education is the assumption we can 
make spectacular progress merely 
by reading about or studying inter- 
national affairs. 

I emphasize ‘“‘participate” since 
there is no substitute for active in- 
volvement. The travel problem 
may prevent direct experience with 
certain aspects of Unesco or the 
UN, but unless there is participa- 
tion of some sort, no real meaning 
can be secured. 

In Unesco we talk about “peoples 
speaking to peoples.” A continu- 
ing liaison with countries studied 
has been established so vital infor- 
mation can move both ways. The 
next step was to assemble a grou 
of specialists to study data and to 
make recommendations. First-year- 
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Reported from the News Letter, 
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results have been published. The 
summer work will be printed this 
fall. 

But why not use the money thus 
spent to meet some of the world 
needs for clothing, food, and shel- 
ter? The answer is simple. For 
the first time we are attacking the 
problem of mass communication 
on a global basis. The Soviet 
Union has not yet joined Unesco, 
but the 39 member countries have 
63.7 percent of the popular vote 
of the world population. 

Further, the active participation 
of Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
and the able leadership of their 
representatives, shows what can be 
accomplished when the cooperative 
work is limited to a definite sphere 
of action. 

The phrase “One World” comes 
so easily we often do not realize 
its significance. However, when 
one learns the world newsprint 
needs and what this means to the 
forests, one sees that if you want 
a bulky Sunday newspaper in the 
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REFLECTIONS 


United States, you must limit the 
news printed elsewhere. No one 
chided the United States because it 
uses 60 percent of the world’s 
newsprint supply. But I wondered 
whether trees cut to provide us 
with comic books and certain waste- 
ful advertising might not be better 
used for simple readers in health 
for combating the illiteracy of 
half the world’s population. 

One solution lies in the mass 
media field itself. We recom- 
mended, for example, mobile units 
with films and film-strip projectors, 
record players, recording equip- 
ment, posters, and exhibit mate- 
rials. 

I learned “hard currency” is 
pretty much a euphemism for 
\ American dollars. If Holland is 
to buy film projectors in the United 
States, they will have to pay in dol- 
lars. To get a dollar for this pur- 
pose, they must sell to us, or 
borrow the money and sell to us 
later. If we want the world schools 
equipped with some of our radios, 
we must trade them for goods or 


services Or give them away. It is 
just that simple. 
What can Unesco, and more 


specifically the United States, do to 
meet some of these needs? Two 
fecommendations merit discussion. 

First, there is need for more ac- 
curate information on all phases of 
audio-visual education. Who is 
doing what, how, and with what 
success? If we could make such 
information available to Unesco 
and it could transmit it promptly 
tomember countries, great progress 
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We need this 
information from 


would be made. 
same kind of 
other countries. 

Second, we need an analysis of 
specific training needed for audio- 
visual work and an indication of 
where in the world it can be 
secured. Some must be secured 
here. We must study our resources 
for scholarships and fellowships 
and see that able persons are 
brought here to get such specialized 
training as we are able to give. 
Our film subcommission also rec- 
ommended regional seminars. It 
would be appropriate for us to have 
such seminars with Mexico and 
with Canada. 

Finally, I want to comment on 
our tendency to expect Unesco to 
do things it cannot do now and 
perhaps should never do. It can- 
not be a huge operating in- 
stitution—this would require a 
budget not attainable. It should 
be an international clearing house, 
an agency for inspiration and 
stimulation, and with the ex- 
ception of world-wide surveys 
which it is uniquely equipped to 
do, it will usually clear information 
collected by member states. One 
recommendation was that it devel- 
Op an up-to-date news service in 
the audio-visual field. 

In large measure, we must re- 
verse the question we usually ask, 
“What is Unesco doing for us?” 
and substitute, “What are we doing 
for Unesco?” It can coordinate 
and correlate what its members 
send to Paris. We must not expect 
much more. 








How Can We Improve High-School 
Teaching? 


RALPH W. TYLER 


In the School Review 


Tur title of this article may 
suggest that the writer takes the dim 
view that high-school teaching has 
deteriorated. I conducted a study 
of Ohio high-school students in 
comparison with those of 20 to 30 
years ago. Old tests were given to 
pupils in the same grades as those 
in which they had first been given. 
In no community did the average 
score fall below the average of 
20 to 30 years before; in 80 per- 
cent of the cases, average scores 
were higher. Similar findings have 
been obtained in other states. High- 
school teaching is as good, or 
better, than that of the past, but it 
can still be greatly improved. 


THE OBJECTIVES 


As teaching is complex and pur- 
poseful, the setting up of objectives 
and their use in guiding teaching 
are essential. 

Weaknesses in area of objectives. 
—What are the common inade- 
quacies with regard to high-school 
teaching objectives? The first is 
the complete failure to set up ob- 
jectives. A second weakness is the 
failure to define objectives clearly. 
If the aim “appreciation” can not 
be defined by the teacher in terms 
of behavior expected of students, 
it does not serve to guide the teach- 
er’s work. 

A third weakness is concentra- 
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tion on the less important objec 
tives, such as memorizing patti 
lar textbook statements and develop. 
ing certain specific subject skills. 

Finally, a fairly prevalent weak. 
ness is the setting up of more ob- 
jectives than can be attained. To 
make important behavior changes 
requires time and many learning 
experiences. 


Suggestions for improvement.— 
What can we do to improve our 
practices in these respects? Firs, 
we can spend time and effort to 
decide on objectives and to define 
them clearly. A wise choice will 
take into account contributions edu- 
cation can make to our society, to 
the pupil’s needs, and to the im- 
provement of mankind. I would 
suggest every teacher identify some 
of his own community needs which 
education might help to meet. 

A second investigation of value 
is to study the students themselves. 
For example, information about 
their present reading habits 
necessary to decide the appropriate 
goals next to be sought in improv- 
ing their choice of reading material 
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and skill in interpreting literature. 

A third aid is for teachers to keep 
in touch with reports of profes- 
sional committees and commissions. 

These three activities will sug- 
gest more objectives than can be 
attained, and it becomes necessary 
to select the most important goals. 
In a democratic society, emphasis 
is placed on such things as under- 
sanding rather than obedience, 
ibility to solve new problems 
rather than to memorize old formu- 
hs, skill in group study and action. 
Hence, democratic educational ob- 
jectives would be selected for em- 
phasis. 

One other step is to define each 
objective clearly in terms of ex- 
pected behavior. For example, the 
objective “to teach students to think 
aitically about health problems” 
an be defined as: 


The pupil will recognize some of the 

common health problems of the com- 
munity and nation. He can identify 
vatious aspects of a health problem, 
sich as the biological, economic, and 
social aspects. He can evaluate pro- 
posed solutions by using principles 
lamed in biology and in the social 
studies. 


THE LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Weaknesses in learning experi- 
ences—A second respect in which 
high-school teaching can be im- 
proved is in the learning experi- 
ences used. The most serious inade- 
quacy is the failure to plan. The 
to detailed and inflexible lesson 
plans of some years ago have 
lrgely been discontinued, but they 
have not generally been succeeded 
by more appropriate planning. 
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A second weakness of many 
learning experiences is lack of rela- 
tion to objectives. Schools com- 
monly set up objectives such as 
“skill in problem-solving” or “‘lit- 
erature appreciation” and provide 
no experiences in which students 
could solve problems and no ex- 
periences with literature which in- 
volve satisfactions and apprecia- 
tions. 

A third common weakness in 
learning experiences is their lack 
of meaning to many of the stu- 
dents. This results in little, if any, 
retention, no transfer of learning. 

A fourth weakness is their fail- 
ure to motivate students to carry 
on the learning experiences enthusi- 
astically, If the student is not pur- 
suing activities “under his own 
steam,” he is not likely to engage 
sufficiently in them to learn much 
from them. 

A fifth weakness of many learn- 
ing experiences is the failure to 
carry them to high-level perform- 
ance and permanence of learning. 

A sixth weakness is lack of va- 
riety. Knowledge of individual 
differences would lead one to ex- 
pect verbal, pictorial, auditory, 
and direct experiences. It is com- 
mon for students having difficulty 
to be advised to take more shop 
work, or to be permitted to go in- 
effectually through primarily verbal 
learning experiences. Also, schools 
often fail to choose experiences of 
most value to the superior student. 

Suggestions for improvement.— 
What steps can be taken to im- 
prove the situation? First, we can 







































see that plans, in the form of re- 
source units, are made for the 
learning experiences to be used — 
plans which suggest a variety of 
learning experiences from which 
selection can be made in terms of 
the particular situations that arise. 

A second step is to use the ob- 
jectives as guides. An objective in 
biology of “understanding dietary 
needs, ability to identify common 
diet inadequacies, and ability to 
suggest possible solutions” requires 
that experiences be provided to 
give information about common in- 
adequacies, experiences that involve 
analysis of the diets of various in- 
dividuals and groups, and oppor- 
tunity to solve the problems ana- 
lyzed. 

As a third step, opportunities 
for using the behavior implied by 
the pupil’s objectives should be 
sought. It should be asked: ‘How 
can this objective be applied to 
the home experiences of the stu- 
dent, to his community life, to 
his school experiences? Can he 
be aided to apply this behavior in 
the community?” As to learning 
activities suggested from previous 
teaching experiences, it should be 
asked: “How could this be modi- 
fied to involve more and varied as- 
pects of the pupils’ lives? How 
could it have wider applicability 
to this community ?” 

A fourth step is for the school 
to make a comprehensive study of 
its students as a basis for planning. 
Teachers will need assistance in 
translating data into appropriate 
learning experiences and in setting 
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up small-group and individual a. 
tivities. 
ORGANIZATION OF LEARNING 
EXPERIENCES 


Weaknesses in organization of 
learning experiences. —Learning 
experiences in isolation have tel. 
tively little effect. The first com. 
mon weakness in organization js 
failure to provide for an effective 
sequence of learning experiences, 
For example, typical tenth-grade 
geometry does not really build on 
ninth-grade algebra. Yet without 
sequence, the possibility of reach. 
ing high achievement, through the 
cumulative effects of several years 
of learning, is lost. 

A second common weakness is 
lack of integration. In a well. 
integrated curriculum, concepts, 
skills, and attitudes developed in 
one field are utilized in other fields; 
and classroom learnings are related 
to those acquired outside the class- 
room, and vice versa. This con- 
tributes to higher levels of achieve. 
ment, to transfer, and to perm: 
nence. 

A third weakness is the fragmen- 
tary nature of the periods usually 
provided for learning—the divisions 
into specific subjects, into about 
45-minute periods, into semester or 
year units. This makes it diffi 
cult to plan for sequence and inte- 
gration and also limits the teacher's 
opportunity for contact with indi 
vidual students. 

Suggestions for improvement.— 
The first step to improve organ 
zation is to provide for longer peti: 
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ods and larger units of instruction. 
Six or seven broad fields, such as 
science, mathematics, English, and 
the social studies, would facilitate 
organization. There is value in 
setting up a central core course 
occupying about half of the stu- 
dent’s time. In general, a sequence 
of several years can be, and should 
be, planned in each of the major 
fields. 

The second step is to identify 
the threads that should run through 
from first year to last and from 
one subject to another. 

The third step is to decide which 
organizing principle should be fol- 
lowed to develop each thread se- 
quentially, or to integrate it among 
the several fields. The organizing 
principle for reading may be to 
develop the skill through more and 
more complex reading matters; for 
“interdependence,” to move from 
the use of the concept in the social 
field to the economic, to the politi- 
cal, to the artistic. 

Finally, organization can be im- 
proved by working out the curricu- 
lum in terms of these larger divi- 
sions, elements, and organizing 
principles, and using them in plan- 
ning resource units for each course. 

As it is not possible to predict 
tesults with certainty, evaluation is 
an integral and essential part of 
teaching. 

Weaknesses in evaluation prac- 
tices —One of the most serious er- 
tors is to fail to make any system- 
atic appraisal. Intuitive judgments 
of the teacher are closely related to 
his mood and attitude. 


A second weakness is limiting ap- 
ptaisal to a few of the more tangible 
results, often those of minor im- 
portance. A comprehensive evalu- 
ation should show to what degree 
the desired behavior changes were 
actually taking place. 

A third weakness of evaluation 
is the failure to use the data that 
are available from appraisal of 
student progress. 

Suggestions for improvement.— 
What can be done to improve 
evaluation? First, evaluation plans 
should be made when plans for 
learning experiences are drawn up. 
To get evidence of change, a be- 
ginning appraisal is needed as well 
as one at the end. 

The second step is to see that the 
evaluation plans include state- 
ments of (1) the objectives, that 
is, the kinds, of behavior to be ap- 
praised; (2) the means to be used 
in obtaining evidence about each 
kind of behavior; and (3) the 
records to be made for reporting 
results. 

Finally, evaluation may be im- 
proved by seeing that results are 
used in various ways. They should 
be put on cumulative records to 
help in planning for individual 
students; studied by teachers to 
throw light on the effectiveness of 
courses and teaching; and studied 
by the staff as a whole. 

The American high school is 
the great contribution of the 
United States to education. We 
have the opportunity to make a 
better American high school by 
improving high-school teaching. 






































Reduce Accidents at School 






CHARLES E, FORSYTHE 


In the Phi Delta Kappan 


Y N Accident Facts—1948 
Edition, the National Safety Coun- 
cil reports that 55 percent of alJ 
student accidents occur while boys 
and girls are under school juris- 
diction; that is, either on the school 
premises or while going to and 
from school. It is apparent that a 
challenge is presented to the 
schools of this nation to do every- 
thing possible to protect children 
under their care. Accident Facts 
further states that 26 percent of 
school-age accidents occur in school 
buildings, 22 percent on school 
grounds, and 7 percent while going 
to or from school. Of the school 
building accidents, 25 percent were 
in gymnasiums, dressing rooms, 
swimming pools, or shower rooms. 
In high schools, accidents in gym 
or associated areas accounted for 
33 percent of all school premises 
accidents, with 28 percent of them 
occurring in the gymnasium alone. 


SCHOOL ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


Here are some general accident 
averages from three selected states, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Michi- 
gan. Wisconsin has operated its 
school accident benefit plan since 
1930, Minnesota since 1937, and 
Michigan since 1940. 

During the years since the begin- 
ning of the operation of athletic 
accident benefit plans in the three 
states, 550,660 students were regis- 
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tered for protection. There were 
39,304 accidents for which claims 
were allowed. Thus, one claim 
was paid for each 14 registered 
students, or approximately 7 per- 
cent. 

Attempts have been made by 
various high-school rules bodies 
to remedy some of the disclosures 
from athletic accident benefit te- 
ports. Tenseness of players at the 
opening of football halves was 
noted. Rules now provide for a 
three-minute warm-up period on the 
field before halves begin. Expeti- 
mentation is going on in the field 
of safer playing equipment. The 
player and his opponent are being 
considered in this. 

In basketball, there has been an 
attempt to safeguard participants by 
shortening the length of the game 
and by providing for more time-out 
periods. In some states there are 
limitations as to the number of 
events in which students may com- 
pete in track, especially in running 
events. High-school baseball rules 
now provide for a player leaving a 
game and reentering it. It seems sig- 
nificant that major attention is being 
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given the welfare of participants. 
We need a great deal more of 
this sort of thing and high schools 
and colleges are in a strategic po- 
sition to render such a service to 
young Americans. 


PUPIL PROTECTION PLANS 


At least three states, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and California, have 
gone a step further in affording 
protection to high-school students 
than those states which have con- 
fined their athletic accident plans 
strictly to athletics and physical 
education. Wéisconsin’s pioneering 
plan in this field has just com- 
pleted its third year of operation. 
Protection is provided for a student 
at any time he is under the juris- 
diction of the school without re- 
gard to the type of activity in 
which he is engaged. Students par- 
ticipating in interscholastic ath- 
letics are covered only if registered 
in the athletic accident benefit plan 
itself. During the past year in 
Wisconsin, 143,112 were registered 
and there were 2937 claims paid. 

Students from kindergarten to 
the twelfth grade are covered under 
the Wisconsin plan and it is inter- 
esting to note that of the claims 
paid last year, 109 were for acci- 
dents which took place before 
school started in the morning, 2044 
during school hours, 506 at lunch, 
and 278 after school hours. 

California and Minnesota reports 
tun about the same as Wisconsin’s. 
In some states there is a definite 
feeling that the school is not re- 
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sponsible for injuries received by 
students while at school. In Cal- 
ifornia and New York the opposite 
is true and school responsibility is 
recognized by statute. 


SAFETY EDUCATION 


Teaching safety habits is one 
thing, but the use of precautionary 
measures is another. Through the 
use of facilities that are safe we are 
inculcating in students the fact that 
safety is of the utmost importance 
to them. Certainly, we as school 
administrators and teachers, are re- 
miss in our duty, if students under 
our direction do not learn the im- 
portance of safety not only to them- 
selves but from an economic stand- 
point as well. 


SCHOOL SANITATION 


Good sanitation is related to the 
field of school accidents. We, as 
educators, are committing a major 
crime as far as our children are 
concerned when we expect them to 
spend seven or eight hours a day in 
a school environment which does 
not teach them the basic things 
which we believe to be important 
regarding health. 


SAFETY SUGGESTIONS 


Here is a list of the more im- 
portant things which we, as school 
people, can do to protect the boys 
and girls under our supervision. 

In evaluating the interscholastic 
athletic program in a high school, 
it will be well to be certain that the 
following factors are present: 
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1. Adequate and safe equipment. 

2. A minimum of at least twice 
the squad members as the sport re- 
quires. 

3. Playing areas free from haz- 
ards. 

4. Competent, well trained in- 
structots. 

5. Sanitation a primary consid- 
eration. 

6. Prompt reporting and atten- 
tion to medical or dental injuries. 

7. Students physically fit. 

8. No glasses worn without pro- 
tection during participation. 

On playgrounds, the following 
are important for safety: 

1. Fenced playgrounds. 

2. Playground surfaces smooth 
and free from ruts, stones, and 
other dangerous materials. 

3. Frequent inspection of equip- 
ment to insure safety. 

4. Teach younger students the 
safe way to use playground equip- 
ment. 

5. Segregated areas for younger 
students. 

6. No necessity for small chil- 
dren to cross play areas of older 
students. 

7. Supervision of play areas 
while in use, if at all possible. 

8. Prohibition of older children 
from using equipment of the small 
children. 

9. Sanitary toilet and washroom 
facilities adjacent to playgrounds. 

10. Playgrounds kept clean and 
sanitary. 

The following safety suggestions 
are presented for gymnasiums: 

1. Avoidance of slippery floors. 
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2. Recessed drinking fountains 
and mat hooks or hangers. 

3. Rounded-edge corners ip 
gymnasiums, 

4, Shaded windows to prevent 
the sun shining in direct vision of 
players. 

5. Supervision of all gym activi. 
ties, if possible. 

6. Apparatus use forbidden 
without supervision. 

7. Dismantling and storing pott- 
able bleachers when not in use. 

8. Mats on walls likely to be 
contacted by participants in games. 
9. Clean gymnasium floors. 

10. No storing of unused appu- 
ratus in gymnasium. 

Among the important school cor- 
ridor and stairway safety sugges- 
tions are the following: 

1. Avoidance of slippery finishes 
on floors and stairways. 

2. Drinking fountains recessed 
in corridors. 

3. Transparent glass in class- 
room doors. 

4. Rounded edge rather than 
sharp wall corners. 

5. Adequately lighted corridors 
and stairways. 

6. No running in corridors or on 
stairways. 

7. Frequent inspection of staif 
and corridor railings for safety. 

8. No sharp-edged locker doors 
and insistence that locker doors be 
closed when not in use. 

9. No storing of material on 
stairs. 

10. Use’ of student corridor and 
stairway officers during class- 
passing periods. 
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Adolescence 






CHARLES E. HENDRY 
In the School 


ri OW would you check the 
following nine statements? True 
or false? 

1. The characteristics of adoles- 
cence are distinctly different from 
those in the preceding period. 

2. Adolescence is a time when 
“teligious experience” is most 
likely to emerge. 

3. Adolescence is the most cru- 
cial and significant period of life. 
' 4, An individual usually _be- 
comes more clumsy and awkward 
during adolescence. 

5. The biological and _ physical 


changes in adolescence are largely | 


responsible for the mental and so- 
cial changes that follow. 

6. The development of child- 
hood and adolescence reflects the 
stages of man’s racial evolution. 

7. The “gang” is a natural and 
almost inevitable accompaniment of 
adolescence in boys. 

8. Adolescence represents a new 
birth, when the higher and more 
completely human traits are really 
born. 

9. Character and personality be- 
gin to take definite form in adoles- 
cence. 

The majority of several hundred 
professional workers with teen-agers 
who were questioned checked the 
nine statements as “true.” Actually, 
each statement is based on earlier 
theories and assumptions now 
largely discarded by most reputable 
students of child development. 
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All of us have been strongly con- 
ditioned by the popular theories of 
G. Stanley Hall and other earlier 
psychologists. Three ideas have 
persisted and constitute the tra- 
ditional view of adolescence. 

1. Adolescence is the time of 
radical and far-reaching changes. 

2. These changes take place in 
the entire life of the adolescent— 
physical, mental, moral, aesthetic, 
social, emotional, and religious. 

3. These changes are primarily 
caused or stimulated by physiologi- 
cal changes associated with pub- 
escence, that is, sex maturation. 

The challenging and discarding 
of these popular views creates a 
need for explanation of what are 
the real facts as revealed by recent 
research, Let us examine one study, 
that of Dr. Hedley S. Dimock. The 
major findings of his study were: 

1. The attainment of sex matur- 
ity in adolescence is clearly related 
to growth in height, weight, and 
strength. 

2. Growth toward physical ma- 
turity, however, has no parrallel in 
growth toward maturity in moral 
and religious thinking. 

3. Play behavior during the ado- 
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lescent years fails to support the 
traditional view that there are clear- 
cut periods when certain play activi- 
ties emerge and others wane— 
collecting, for example. 

4. Pubescent status appears to 
have no significant relationship to 
personality growth and adjustment. 
In only one attitude, selfcriticism, 
is there substantial change; this 
seems to be asscociated, not with 
sex maturity, but with physical size 
and strength prior to pubescence. 

Three things seem clear on the 
basis of these findings. 

1. The changes that take place 
ate probably not as numerous, radi- 
cal, far-reaching, or abrupt as has 
been assumed. 

2. The personality changes that 
are observed, such as they are, ap- 
pear to be unrelated to pubescent 
development. 

3. The changes that occur that 
many have assumed to be conse- 
quences of sexual maturing are at 
least socially conditioned, if not, in 
the main, socially created. 

Dimock sums up the situation 
neatly when he writes: “the ado- 
lescent is in a no-man’s land be- 
tween his lost status as a child and 
his unattained status as an adult. 
The adolescent . . . has been pushed 
out of the ranks of childhood, 
but is not yet accepted within the 
ranks of his ‘enemies,’ the adults. 
Wittingly or unwittingly, willingly 
or unwillingly, he has turned his 
back on childhood, but from the 
army of well-entrenched adults 
towards which he is impelled to 
move there comes constant verbal 
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‘sniping’ and other expressions of 
hostility that impede his progress 

. and if adolescence is a no. 
man’s land, it has been created by 
society, not by biology.” 

We should remind ourselves of 
the “life tasks” that confront the 
adolescent. He must expand his 
social world; emancipate himself 
from his family, achieve emotional 
weaning from his parents; selec 
and prepare himself for an occu 
pation to achieve relative economir 
independence; establish effective 
contact with the opposite sex 
(heterosexuality is not a biological 
gift—it is a psychological attain. 
ment, something learned only 
through relationship). He must 
also find meaning, sense, and diret- 
tion in a confused and seemingly 
chaotic world. 

The central problem arises out 
of the discrepancy between full 
physical maturity and the lack of 
achievement of social maturity. The 
adolescent enjoys physical equality 
and often physical superiority, but 
he remains socially subordinate to 
adult persons. The ‘result often is 
discord and discontent—a conflict 
between generations. 

Adolescence is a problem both 
for parents and for adolescents. 
One group of parents, asked to 
jot down what griped them most 
about their adolescent youngsters, 
had four typical complaints: 


My kids won't do anything with the 
family as a group. 

My youngsters won't help around the 
house; they simply won't accept a share 
of the responsibility. 
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They won't obey; they’re a law unto 


themselves. 
My kids have absolutely no respect 


for their parents. 


Adolescents do not suddenly 
“get this way.” The child comes 
before the youth and the parents 
before the child and the childhood 
of the parents before that. Indi- 
vidual development is a continu- 
um, not a disconnected process. 
The problems of the adolescent and 
of the parent are largely created 
in the way the adolescent is treated 
asa child. The child is father, not 
only of the man, but of the ado- 
lescent too. 

Recently, a psychiatrist, Alexan- 
der R. Martin, established contact 
with some 3,000 boys and girls 
at or near the time they joined a 
number of youth-serving centers 
of a community. The youngsters 
who presented problems—aggresive 
hostility, timidity, fears, excessive 
bragging, extreme sophistication, 
and so forth—came from homes 
where reasonably well-defined pat- 
terns of parental attitudes could be 
identified. The four chief patterns 
of parental attitude creating seri- 
ous problems for the child and ado- 
lescent are: (1). rejection, where the 
child is rejected by the parent; (2) 
deprivation, where attention and 
“affection” are rationed; (3), over- 
protection, where over indulgence 
and solicitation ‘“‘smother’’ the 
child; and (4) exploitation, where 


parents impose their ambitions and 
standards on their children. 


What can we do about these 
things? How can we build up, in 
home, school, and community, a 
psychological democracy to support 
our efforts in Luilding a political 
and an economic democracy? 


Six suggestions may be con- 
sidered. 


1. Genuine acceptance of the 
child and youth as an individual 
and as a person is absolutely basic. 

2. Responsibility and authority 
must be shared. 

3. Education must be function- 
ally relevant. Adolescents need 
help on their “life tasks.” 

4, This will require an overhaul- 
ing of the incentive system. Real 
work experience, opportunity for 
community service, situational tests 
—these would bring greater real- 
ism into the school-community ex- 
perience. 

5. Fuller use of new educational 
technologies is indicated. 

6. Moral education must receive 
top priority. The complaint of a 
group of university students, com- 
menting on their former teachers, 
centered on what they termed 
“emotional immaturity” and ‘‘moral 
inadequacy.” 

In attempting to rediscover the 
adolescent we may perchance re- 
discover ourselves and our adult 
responsibilities. 


WM) ore than 3 million American families, representing 
approximately one out of every 12 families, are living with 


relatives, mostly with parents or in-laws. 




































Education in the Modern World 


HAROLD TAYLOR 
In the Educational Record 


. MERICAN society, like every 
other society today, is in a state 
of continuous tension, conflict, and 
difficulty. There are conflicts over 
military matters and conflicts in our 
philosophy, which on the whole, 
has become a nervous sort of phi- 


losophy. It is for the most part 
either quiveringly uncertain or 
static. 


To deal with all this, we have 
only two major social forces—sheer 
American energy and good luck, 
and American education. All the 
rest of the forces at work are in- 
volved with some form of com- 
mercialism or selfinterest and are 
automatically committed to one side 
, or the other . The schools and col- 
leges are the only institutions where 
knowledge and the people who can 
| teach and learn exist side by side. 
Even here the possibilities are 
limited due to the security and ad- 
vantages the teacher finds in con- 
formity, the enormous overcrowd- 
ing, and the notorious underpay- 
ment. 

This is a rough summary of the 
society to which we are preparing 
our children to adjust. There is a 
quality in our present situation 
which can be compared to that of 
France during the occupation. In 
order to keep a spiritual freedom 
and courage alive, it was necessary 
then to form a body of ideals 
which could unite people in a com- 
mon purpose and to invent subtle, 
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indirect, as well as direct, ways of 
resisting the power of the military 
occupiers. All over the world we 
need those resistance movements, 
resisting the power of huge socie- 
ties and political movements to 
crush the individual and make him 
less free. Our educational program 
must be designed to give each of 
our students in America the ideals 
and the means to keep his personal 
freedom alive, and for each to grow 
in spiritual and liberal values. It is 
this philosophy which should in- 
spire our whole complicated mod- 
ern education, and it is in this di- 
rection that our educational reforms 
must be planned. Yet the reforms 
being instituted now have only a 
slight relation to this central need. 

We now find ourselves with a 
population of college students al- 
ready too large for the existing in- 
stitutions and without enough edu- 
cated people to teach them. This 
has given us only what can be called 
“mass education’’ as against educa- 
tion for the individual. Practical 
matters again have determined out 
educational policies, and we aft 
faced with a real dilemma: If we 
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accept all those students who, by 
present standards, are qualified to 
enter, our educational program be- 
comes so diluted as to be ineffec- 
tual; if we do not make some pro- 
vision for those who are able and 
willing to take university work, we 
defeat our Own purposes. 

I suggest that we solve our di- 
lemma by making things very much 
worse for our overcrowded, under- 
staffed colleges and universities, by 
acepting all those qualified for 
higher education—candidates for 
the professional and _ graduate 
schools on a general quota based 
on an approximate inventory of na- 
tional needs, and the general-arts 
student on the basis of his promise 
and ability. The other policies, 
however, will make things even 
more difficult. The first proposal is 
to revise the entire program of 
credits, units of study, course re- 
quirements, the lecture system, and 
the mass educational methods, and 
return to the real purpose of liberal 


| education, which is to educate the 


individual liberally. 


COLLEGE AN EXTENSION OF 
HIGH SCHOOL 


First, we must consider the indi- 
vidual student, his place in college 
and the modern world, and then 
consider what happens to him when 
he comes to college. When he ar- 
tives, he expects to enter a new 
world where fresh things are 
thought, said, and done—where he 
will have experiences he has never 
had before. He finds instead an ex- 
tension of high school, with foot- 
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ball teams, pretty girls, the same 
hearty collegiate spirit which the 
high school had already copied 
from the universities, and, in addi- 
tion, some tiresome academic work 
he must complete in order to be 
able to enjoy the things he really 
likes about college. My point is 
that it is possible to create the same 
degree of enthusiasm for intellec- 
tual effort and for liberal values as 
for the hey-hey kind of life. Some 
colleges have tried to do so, and 
with happy results. It is done by 
paying attention to individual needs 
and by consciously planning an en- 
tire community life which absorbs 
the individual in his studies and in 
his emotional life. It is necessary to 
relate both to the world from which 
he has come and to the world out- 
side him, and to relate the things 
he is learning to the things he al- 
ready knows, and to relate the new 
knowledge he gains to the social 
uses to which it will be put. 

This is done in some degree in 
every educational system wherever 
teachers lead their students beyond 
the subject in hand to the place of 
that subject in contemporary living, 
and where the questions which dis- 
turb and confuse modern man fur- 
nish the basis for constant inquiry 
by student and teacher alike. What- 
ever these questions may be, they 
relate to the fundamental need of 
each student to understand himself 
and his place in the modern world. 
This would mean that we would 
have to give up whirling color discs 
in psychology classes, memorizing 
constitutional history, looking at 
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slides on the history of art, and 
doing cookbook experiments. 


EAGER BEAVERS 


The whole matter of individual 
education could be dealt with more 
significantly, although with greater 
difficulty, if we remove the entire 
mechanical engine of credits, grade 
points, formal examinations, and 
required courses from the liberal- 
arts curriculum. It is this engine 
which drives the college along its 
present path, pulling the whole of 
learning with it. Under our present 
credit system, the ideal man is an 
abstraction holding upwards of 130 
credits with an average grade point 
of three to four, depending on the 
grading ratios. We shall certainly 
have to stop measuring students by 
the amount they can remember and 
the clever way in which they can 
overcome the hazards of examina- 
tions. The whole educational system 
has become one massive quiz pro- 
gram, with the prizes and the hon- 
ors going to the most precocious, 
the most repulsively well-informed 
person—the man with his hand up 
first. Our educational system seems 
now designed to create a race of 
eager beavers. 

This compulsion toward gaining 
irrelevant information, competing 
with one’s fellows for greater 
knowledge, and creating virtuosity 
in answering tests leads to a kind 
of standard knowledge for all 
American youth. We need to turn 
to our clinical methods again, to the 
continuing task of evaluating indi- 
viduals in new ways, similar to 


those we use in the nursery school, 
where, at least until now, the 
human being has been safe from 
objective tests, and where observ. 
tion of spontaneous and voluntay 
behavior has been one basic mod 
of evaluation. 


FREEDOM THE PRIZE 


I have suggested one or two dl. 
terations in the philosophy of edu- 
cation which I should like to sum. 
marize by saying that our chief con- 
cern must be with modifying the 
behavior of the individual student 
in ways which will make him : 
functional member of his society, in 
possession of the kind of knowl. 
edge most useful to that purpose 
This means that we must concen- 
trate on helping the student find a 
set of values in which he can be 
lieve and by which he can act. The 
chief value which he must learn to 
prize is the value of individual free- 
dom and the concern for helping to 
make a society in which that free: 
dom is at a maximum and is equally 
shared by the citizens of his own 
and the world society. The curticu- 
lum should be built around the big 
controversial issues of modern life 
and should plunge the student into 
the middle of his time. This will 
of course, involve the study of past 
civilization, of literature, of science, 
of art, but not the same study # 
the same time for every student. 


No LECTURES 


How can we concern ourselves 
with the individual when we have 
so few teachers, so many students, 
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EDUCATION 


and such limited room? By making 
better use Of existing facilities, We 
could have fewer lectures, or if 

ible, no lectures at all. This 
would free faculty members who 
devote themselves to lecturing and 
enable them to do more work by 
discussion. In place of lectures, dis- 
tribute enough copies of what the 
lecturer would have said to the 
members of the class. If there are 
500 students, divide them into 
groups of 50 each, and devote daily 
sessions in each of these groups to 
discussions of the material in the 
lectures. Free the time of the most 
promising graduate students avail- 
able by not compelling them to at- 
tend lectures and take courses, and 
give them not only cash payment, 
but also credit payment for leading 
discussions and assuming responsi- 
bility for each group. They will at 
the same time be better graduate 
students in the area of their study 
and new blood of an important 
kind for the teaching. Amongst 
ech group, several of the most 
promising could be chosen as dis- 
cussion leaders responsible to the 
graduate students for leading dis- 
cussions of small groups. Reading 
assignments could cover a wide 
body of material so that use of one 
standard book would not raise im- 
possible problems for the librarian. 
Films could be used whenever pos- 
sible, as could demonstrations, field 
ttips, exhibitions. One should ask 
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the help of students in planning 
ways of handling the material. 
Award no specific number of credits 
for each course, but award general 
credit for a year of work in a par- 
ticular subject. Provide compre- 
hensive examinations which give 
each student a chance to demon- 
strate his imagination, his grasp of 
the material, his own contribution 
to solving the problems involved. 
Above all, keep asking the dean for 
more faculty, and keep working at 
it until the classes are smaller. In 
other words, decentralize the teach- 
ing. 

We must first look sharply at the 
things we are doing simply because 
it is the easiest way of solving the 
problem of mass education. My pro- 
posal is that we dismiss the present 
preconceptions of how the curricu- 
lum and the college program ought 
to be conducted and start in a new 
direction. In such new planning, 
every administrative practice must 
be tested by the manner in which it 
helps or prevents the growth of 
each student. Education in depth 
means a national staff of almost 
twice the present number of teach- 
ers. Our task is to give our enthusi- 
asm for the values of liberal educa- 
tion to our own students so that, 
whether or not they in turn become 
teachers, they will be people who 
are intuitively liberal and wish to 
take their share of responsibility for 
the improvement of modern life. 


INVESTMENT in new plant facilities for American business 
in 1948 amounted to $18,600,000,000. 








Britain’s Universities Under 
Government Grant Plan 


Lorp LINDSAY OF BIRKER 


In Higher Education 


In writing about Britain’s uni- 
versities, it is necessary to begin 
with a distinction between Scottish 
universities and the universities of 
England and Wales. Scotland has 
had a system of good parish schools 
since the 17th century. The oldest 
university, St. Andrews, was 
founded in 1411; the youngest, 
Edinburgh, in 1583. In 1934 the 
proportion of students to the popu- 
lation was 1 in 473; in England, 
1 in 1013. Higher and university 
education have long been open in 
Scotland to anyone able to profit by 
them. 

In England, till recently, higher 
education was confined to a minori- 
ty. Oxford and Cambridge, the 
only universities until the 19th 
century, were almost entirely con- 
fined to the well-to-do until the 
last decade of the 19th century. 
Toward the end of the 19th cen- 
tury and the beginning of the 20th, 
there was a rapid growth of new 
universities, often known as the 
civic universities. The difference 
between the older and newer uni- 
versities has become less marked, 
and the tendency is to regard them 
as forming a single system. 

Secondary education in England 
is no longer confined to the well-to- 
do, taught in the public schools (in 
effect private schools, in contrast 
to the state schools). County au- 
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thorities have provided secondary 
education since the beginning of 
the century; and the Education Ad 
of 1944 provides for free second: 
ary education up to age 15, to b 
raised in a few years to age 16. 

There has been corresponding 
democratization of the universities 
Scholarships make it possible for 
all who have the ability to attend. 

At the end of World War I i 
became apparent that universities 
could not do without state help. 
The state and the universities were, 
however, anxious that university in 
dependence not be impaired. There 
is general agreement that from the 
first grant in 1919 to World War 
II it has not been. It is believed 
the same arrangements in the fu- 
ture will not impair independence 
in spite of the large increase in 
government grants. 

Before World War II, the cen 
tral government contributed about 
third of the university revenue. Its 
contribution is now slightly more 
than half and will by 1951 amount 
to almost two thirds. 

A body, entitled the Universities 
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BRITAIN’S 


Grants Committee, was so consti- 
tuted that it represents universities 
to the government, rather than the 
government to the universities. It 
is related to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who proposes to Par- 
liament what should be the total 
aid to all the universities of the 
Kingdom. Distribution is left to 
this committee, to which the uni- 
versities submit their requests and 
programs. Grants are normally for 
five years; in this period the com- 
mittee visits universities and dis- 
cusses with them their programs 
of expansion and financial needs. 

Though the universities are inde- 
pendent, almost sovereign bodies, 
they take consultation among them- 
slves. All vice-chancellors and 
principals are members of a Vice- 
Chancellors’ Committee. It has no 
official powers, yet by its discus- 
sions does much to unify university 
policy. It is frequently consulted 
by the Universities Grants Com- 
mittees. It is the organ, indeed, 
through which the state consults 
the universities and the universities 
consult each other. 

The independence of Britain’s 
universities depends not on machin- 
ety, but on the strength of the be- 
lief of university teachers and the 
public that, while the state should 
support, it should not control uni- 
versities. The history of the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge 
have had much to do with the uni- 
Versities’ pride in their independ- 
ence. Until after World War I, 
endowments were large enough to 
enable them to do without help 
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from outside. They are governed 
entirely by their own faculties 
and have always been  inde- 
pendent of outside interference. 
This had sometimes the effect that 
they responded slowly to changed 
needs and conditions of the society 
they were intended to serve. At 
rare intervals the state appointed 
a Royal Commission to consider 
whether they needed reform; but 
when these commissions had done 
their work, the universities were 
left alone. 

There is some demand for a 
Royal Commission on universities 
at present. Most people in Britain 
would agree it is the business of 
the state to review, and to some 
extent to determine, the general 
framework of university provision. 
They would be equally of the 
opinion that universities should be 
free to teach and research within 
that framework. 

The state does not govern the 
universities, but by constant consul- 
tation with them does exercise cer- 
tain influence. Thus it helps to 
unite and integrate the community. 
The form of cooperation arises 
from. the belief, which is a funda- 
mental part of Britain’s political 
tradition, that there are necessary 
community functions which can 
only be fulfilled by corporations 
independent of the state, which 
nevertheless the state can help, and 
which it constantly consults. Uni- 
versities are such corporations, and 
on these lines Britain has evolved 
a satisfactory relation between the 
state and universities. 








Are Vocational Orientation Courses 
Worth Their Salt? 


C. HAROLD STONE 


In Educational and Psychological Measurement 


Ye courses in occupations a 
substitute for individual coun- 
seling ? Can we achieve desired ends 
in a student personnel program 
by lightening the counselor’s load 
through referral to him of only 
the problem cases, and by “‘coun- 
seling” the majority of students 
through the medium of group guid- 
ance classes? What, if anything, 
do vocational orientation courses 
contribute to the facilitation of the 
individual counseling program? 
Which is better—a well-formulated 
sequence of ccurses in vocational 
orientation or a comprehensive pro- 
gram for counseling students indi- 
vidually? Or, are there worthwhile 
values to be gained through an in- 
tegration of individual counseling 
and group guidance functions? 

The Committee on Educational 
Research of the University of Min- 
nesota conducted an_ evaluation 
study of the core courses in the 
Vocational Orientation Area in the 
curriculum of the General College. 
An analysis of results of the study 
suggest the following conclusions: 

1. The vocational orientation 
courses in the General College pro- 
vided students with more informa- 
tion about jobs than students gained 
outside of the course through un- 
directed and incidental reading. 

2. Changes in attitudes towards 
occupations in both the control and 
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combined experimental groups re. 
flected less favorable attitudes at 
the end of the year toward techni- 
cal and scientific work and occupa- 
tions involving artistic abilities. The 
combined experimental group, i. e, 
those who were enrolled in voca- 
tional orientation courses and who 
took the complete test battery, 
showed significantly less favorable 
attitudes toward social-service oc- 
cupations which normally require 
extended academic training. St- 
dents in Experimental II (course se- 
quence: Choice of an Occupation 
and Vocational Laboratory) were 
less favorable toward work involv- 
ing executive responsibilities, and 
control students were less favorable 
toward occupations involving vet- 
bal or linguistic work. 

3. The vocational orientation 
courses did not bring about any 
changes in the average salary ex- 
pectations of students which would 
not normally arise from a years 
residence .in the General College. 

4. Students in the experimental 
groups tended to adjust their vo 
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cational choices to more appropri- 
ate levels than students in the con- 
trol group. 

5. Vocational orientation courses 
alone did not cause students to 
make more appropriate vocational 
choices in terms of their abilities, 
aptitudes, and interests than did 
mere residence in college. 

6. Students enrolled in vocation- 
al orientation courses who were 
counseled made the largest gain in 
proportion of optimal choices from 
the beginning to the end of the 
year. Students enrolled in vo- 
cational orientation courses who did 
not receive counseling showed the 
greatest decrement in proportion of 
optimal choices from the beginning 
to the end of the year. 

7. The vocational orientation 
courses alone did not serve to offset 
the tendency of uncounseled stu- 
dents to make a greater proportion 
of poor choices at the end of one 
year's residence in college. How- 
ever, when students in these courses 
were counseled, they showed a re- 
duction in the proportion of poor 
choices by the end of the year. 

8. Vocational orientation served 
asa preparation for counseling and 
tended to reduce the amount of 
time necessary for the resolution of 
vocational and educational prob- 
lems. 

9. Although no other changes in 
measure of adjustment were ob- 
served, significant changes in social 




























adjustment in a favorable direction 
resulted from a combination of 
counseling and course instruction in 
vocational orientation. 

The general consistency of the 
trends of this investigation sug- 
gests the urgent need for a careful 
reexamination of programs of vo- 
cational and educational guidance 
in both secondary schools and 
higher institutions. In many in- 
stances educators have felt that the 
mere process of teaching about oc- 
cupations and allowing students to 
make judgments of their abilities 
through selfanalysis serves as ample 
means to aid students in making 
appropriate choices. On the other 
hand, some educators have given 
all of their attention to a careful 
and objective analysis of the indi- 
vidual, with no time left for con- 
sideration of occupational oppor- 
tunities in fields of work which are 
in accord with the abilities of the 
student. The adequacy of either 
method when used alone is open 
to serious question. Thoughtful at- 
tention to the objective analysis of 
individual aptitudes, abilities, inter- 
ests, personality characteristics, and 
background, and the presentation 
of techniques for making careful 
choices, together with the presen- 
tation of vocational information 
and discussions of current occu- 
pational opportunities, promise the 
most successful assistance to stu- 
dents in preparing for their work. 


A RECENT poll conducted by Purdue University indicated 
that 80 percent of all high-school students like to go to 


school. 











Improved Working Conditions 


In Higher Education for American Democracy 


a OW morale on the part of 
college faculty members in 1946- 
47 would have occasioned no sur- 
prise. Salaries were inadequate, 
classes large, teaching loads heavy. 
But morale was not low. Surveys 
show that a large majority of mem- 
bers believed in their profession, 
their colleges, and their particular 
jobs. They felt secure in their 
positions, were reasonably certain 
of old-age security. They were 
pleased with the results they were 
achieving, enthusiastic about the 
caliber of the students. They 
recognize the intangible values of 
being on a college faculty—prestige, 
the relatively long vacation, and in- 
dependence in apportionment of 
time. Most significant of all is 
the sense of importance of the task 
they are doing. 

However, according to the sur- 
veys, substantial minorities felt 
some policies discouraged faculty 
members with outstanding ability. 
A majority were dissatisfied with 
the lack of freedom of expression. 
Nagging frustrations were referred 
to with disturbing frequency. Less 
than half felt they had sufficient 
opportunity for research. 

Fifty percent felt continuance of 
the profession was at great finan- 
cial sacrifice; that the quality of 
their work was being affected by 
financial worries. The report on 
faculty morale will be succeeded by 
an unfavorable one unless salaries 
are made more adequate. 





i i i i no 


cation, of the report of the Presi. 
dent’s Commission on Higher Edu. 
cation (Higher Education fo, 
American Democracy. Washington, 
1947) takes up the problem of 
obtaining and maintaining adequate 
satisfied staffs for institutions of 
higher learning in the United 
States. Reported from Chapter VI, 
“Improved Working Conditions,’ 
49-60. 
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SALARIES AND SALARY POLICIES 


In 1945 a study was made of 
257 “strong” institutions. In 10 
percent, the median salary of the 
teaching staff was $1,970 or les 
for nine months; in the next 15 
percent, $3,000; in half, under 
$3,600; in 75 percent, under 
$4,100; in the best paying, less 
than $5,600. 

In 1946-47 the average faculty 
salary in 29 of the strongest insti 
tutions was $3,867 for a nine 
month period. The average age 
was 40.5 years; the average teach- 
ing experience, 14.3 years. The 
“average” physician might have 
about the same experience at 4 
slightly higher age with a net in- 
come at least twice that of the 
teacher; the “average” real-estate 
salesman in a city of 50,000, 50 
percent more. 

Between the falls of 1940 and 
1947, salary increases for faculties 
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averaged about 32 percent of the 
1940 fall figure. The cost of 
living increased about 57 percent 
from October 1940 to June 1947. 

Raising college salaries depends 
on sharply increased public and 
private support of higher educa- 
tion. It is the national welfare 
that is at stake. If society wants 
excellent teaching and significant 
research, it must pay salaries high 
enough to attract capable persons. 

Though amount means a great 
deal, other elements of salary poli- 
gy are even more significant. Basic 
elements of a sound policy include: 

1. Beginning salaries sufficiently 
high to meet competition and to 
attract outstanding talent. The em- 
phasis in this recommendation is 
on professionally trained personnel 
of high ability, not partially trained 
of emergency employees. 

2. Early increases sufficient to 
bold excellent teachers and re- 
search specialists, The great exodus 
from the profession occurs between 
the fourth and seventh year of 
teaching. 

3. A schedule providing for rea- 
sonable salary increases within each 
rank. The normal maximum salary 
in each rank should be $750 to 
$1500 higher than the minimum, 
with overlapping between ranks. 
Regular increases should not be 
contingent on rare performance. 
Additional raises should be granted 
to recognize outstanding compe- 
tence, 

4. Salaries which provide for 
reasonable living standards and re- 
flect recognition of the individual’s 


worth to society. Young people 
will be attracted as much by the 
possibilities of increasing salaries 
as by initial salaries. If the com- 
petent faculty member is penalized 
for not selling his services each 
year in a competitive market, the 
professional morale of the entire 
faculty may be undermined. 

5. Faculty participation in deter- 
mining salary policies. Within any 
scale adopted, salaries must con- 
tinue to be related to performance. 


PERSONAL AND PROFESSSIONAL 
SECURITY 


Salary alone will not assure the 
degree of security which makes it 
possible for the individual to de- 
vote his energies primarily to in- 


creasing his effectiveness. Equally 
important factors are: 
1. Tenure of position. Viola- 


tions of sound tenure principles or 
spoils system tactics should be 
eliminated by the pressure of in- 
formed public opinion and legal 
sanctions whenever they occur. 

2. Promotion. Good teaching 
is not recognized when promotions 
are considered, it is charged by 
some, but recognition is based on 
amounts of research and quantity of 
publications achieved. Neither 
should promotion be based on years 
in teaching or research. 

3. Provisions for retirement. 
Every faculty member, after a 
probationary period, should be cov- 
ered by a sound old-age retirement 
plan. Without reducing benefits 
available under existing plans, the 
Social-Security Act should be 
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amended to cover college faculties. 

4. Protection against hazards. 
Group life insurance plans and co- 
operative health and accident pro- 
tection should be available to all. 
If the government enacts group 
health insurance legislation, educa- 
tional institutions ought not to 
repeat the error made earlier when 
they strongly resisted being in- 
cluded in the Social-Security Act. 


OPPORTUNITIES TO WORK 
EFFECTIVELY 


A second group of factors which 
influence working conditions of 
faculty personnel relates to insti- 
tutional policies and includes: 

1. Workload, Size or number 
of classes are not the only factors 
causing heavy workloads. Other 
factors, though desirable in them- 
selves, are: pressure to conduct 
military and other contract research, 
emphasis on counseling by class- 
room teachers, and faculty partici- 
pation in matters of policy. Also, 
there is the necessity and desire 
of each faculty member to keep 
abreast not only of his own field, 
but also of national and world 
affairs. Above all else, it is his 
obligation to maintain his virility 
of thought. 

2. Leave policy, The minimum 
requisites of a sound policy are: 
three to six months leave in every 
two-year period, without reduction 
in scheduled compensation; ex- 
tended leaves for completion of 
basic preparation; liberal fellow- 
ship and research grants, or re- 
volving loan funds available with- 
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out interest charges. Institutions 
have frequently found sabbatical 
leave once in each seven years de. 
sirable. 

3. Working facilities. The ad. 
ditional cost for adequate working 
space, supplies, instruction aids, 
and clerical assistance would he 
far outweighed by the enhanced 
effectiveness of the faculty member, 

4, Partnership in academic mat. 
ters. The feeling of corresponsi- 
bility will go far toward making 
the faculty member more effective. 

5. Academic freedom. Pressures 
to bend or twist truth and to 
avoid certain areas of inquiry are 
not compatible with the ideal of 
professional integrity. No society 
can long remain free when its edu- 
cational institutions are not free; 
unfettered institutions are not pos- 
sible without guarantee of academic 
freedom for the individual. 

The faculty member cannot ex- 
pect to be immune from the obli- 
gations and restrictions of citizen- 
ship. Conversely, the public must 
not expect renunciation of citizen 
rights and of participation in com- 
munity and national life to accom- 
pany the wearing of an academic 
gown. Both principles are being 
violated too frequently today. 

It is recommended that a move be 
launched and carried through by 
national laymen organizations to 
acquaint the people, including the 
teaching profession, with the prac- 
tical implications of academic free- 
dom and ‘the need for champion- 
ing it as a fundamental policy. 
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Army Reform?—From the Pen- 
tagon have gone out orders to 
Amy installations that draftees 
must be treated like humans. Some 
commanders have interpreted this 
to mean that non-coms must not 
swear at the boys and should try to 
make their life as pleasant as pos- 
sible. 

The orders are part of a serious 
effort to win the good-will of the 
people toward the “new Army.” 
The Department of the Army is 
especially eager to assure mothers 
that life for their boys in training 
camps will be as near homelike as 
military conditions will permit. 

Another part of that effort was a 
meeting held recently in the office 
of Army Chief of Staff Omar N. 
Bradley. The General had invited 
tepresentatives of a dozen national 
educational organizations ‘‘as a first 


| sep in promoting a closer liaison 


between educators and the Chief of 
Staff.” General Bradley spent a 
good part of the day describing 
how the draftees would be trained 
and cared for in the Army’s camps. 
His officers made clear that the 
Army would pay attention to the 
“social, spiritual, and educational 
needs of the boys.” 

The meeting ended on a cordial 
note. The officers said they want 
to keep educators informed of their 
training plans and practices. The 
educators responded by saying that 
a permanent liaison committee be- 





tween the Pentagon and educational 
associations should be set up for 
this purpose. ‘This we shall do,” 
said the officers. 


Behind Schedule.—Nearly two 
years ago, the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities announced 
that it would publish a booklet to 
be entitled ““One Hundred Things 
You Should Know About Commu- 
nism in Education.” 

From time to time your reporter 
has been checking on the progress 
of this work. Here is the result of 
the latest inquiry to the Committee, 
made before the election: 

Q: “Has the pamphlet gone to 
press?” 

Official of the Committee: 
“No.” 

Q. “Will it be available this 
year?” 

Official: “We can’t tell.” 

Q: “Can you indicate in general 
terms what its contents will deal 
with?” 

Official: ‘“We can’t tell yet.” 

The Committee spokesman said, 
however, that the pamphlet will list 
100 questions and answers and will 
be one of a series of five, dealing 
with communism in the U.S.A. 
generally, communism in religion, 
in labor, and in government. So 
far, only two leaflets, Communism 
in the U.S.A. and Communism in 
Religion, have been released. 
Meanwhile, it is known that 
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Committee agents are probing pro- 
fessors in well-known universities 
and examining textbooks which 
have been cited by various patriotic 
associations as being procommu- 
nistic. 


Unesco's Importance.—Ameri- 
cans who went overseas to Unesco 
seminars this year complain about 
our government’s apathy toward 
these projects. “Every foreign gov- 
ernment paid the expenses of its 
delegates; only poor Uncle Sam 
asked every Unesco traveler to pay 
his own way,” said one educator 
who made the trip. 

Another indication of American 
disinterest, say these disgruntled 
educators, is the fact that our gov- 
ernment asked for no official re- 
ports from delegates who went 
overseas for Unesco activities. For- 
eign delegates, on the other hand, 
were instructed to bring back de- 
tailed accounts of the Unesco sem- 
inars for transmittal to their Min- 
istries of Education. 


NCPEA.—Here is this month’s 
new educational organization: the 
National Conference of Professors 
of Educational Administration. 

For several years college teachers 
of education administration have 
been meeting informally in various 
parts of the country, swapping 
notes and ideas. Last Summer they 
formed a permanent organization, 
and in October they set up a plan- 
ning committee in Washington to 
keep the Conference functioning 
the year ‘round. 
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The purpose of the organization 
is to help the professors develop 
better school leaders—‘‘leaders who 
would guide teachers, pupils and 
the community toward better daily 
living.” 

During the next 12 months the 
Conference will try to spot commu- 
nities in all parts of the country 
where “‘the schools make a differ. 
ence” in the daily living of the 
people and to analyze the educa- 
tional leadership which those 
schools have. 


For Equal Rights.—Presidents of 
Negro land-grant colleges came to 
Washington last month for their 
annual meeting and: 

1. Heard a suggestion that Negro 
students should flood white col- 
leges for applications for admis- 
sion. This is one way of forcing the 
doors of white colleges open to 
Negroes, the college heads were 
told. 

2. Threatened to take court ac- 
tion against the Office of Education 
and other federal agencies that 
might be found biased in allocating 
federal funds. They said the De- 
partment of Agriculture, for ex- 
ample, spends federal funds in- 
tended for agricultural research in 
the South entirely among white 
schools. 

3. Decided to do away with 
“pussyfooting” in their fight 
against race segregation in educa- 
tion. 

4, Heard a suggestion that 
Negro youth be turned away from 
the craze for white-collar jobs and 
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encouraged to go into industrial 
and agricultural jobs. 

5. Decided to appeal to the De- 
partment of the Army for more 
ROTC units in Negro land-grant 
colleges. 


Life Adjustment in High Schools. 
—Cautiously, the U. S. Office of 
Education invited each state depart- 
ment of education last month to set 
up a state steering committee for 
life-adjustment education. This 
committee, if it pleases the state, is 
to work with high schools, throw- 
ing out courses which have no 
meaning for 60 percent of pupils 
and introducing courses to help 
them live happier, more intelligent, 
and better adjusted lives. 

If the states are interested, the 
U. S. Office of Education would 
also be glad to send them sugges- 
tions on how to set up life- 
adjustment education programs and 
to indicate what changes are needed 
in existing high-school offerings. 

“Change” is, in fact, the chal- 
lenge of life-adjustment education. 
To get into the swim of this new 
idea in secondary education, high 
schools must be willing to change 
the school program so as to empha- 
size direct experience instead of 
bookishness. The curriculum must 
be changed so as to include more 
health, safety, work experience, 
family life, citizenship and leisure- 
time activities and less grammar, 
algebra, and memorization of civics 
facts. The community must also be 
teady to change its idea of what a 
high school should teach. 
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Having sent out its challenges, 
the promoters of life-adjustment 
education will wait until October 
1949 to see what progress is made 
by that time before acting again. 

Note: For practical purposes the 
National Commission for Life- 
Adjustment Education and the U. S. 
Office of Education’s Secondary 
Education Division are one and the 
same thing. The Commission, hav- 
ing no funds with which to oper- 
ate, is relying on the federal Office 
of Education to carry on its work. 


Child Life Research Bulletin— 
Are you doing research in guid- 
ance, child delinquency, child men- 
tal disorders, the social adjustment 
of children, or any topic in educa- 
tion? If so, send a note on your 
project to the Clearinghouse for 
Research in Child Life just estab- 
lished by the Children’s Bureau of 
the Federal Security Agency. 

The Clearinghouse will list your 
research along with other projects 
in a monthly bulletin and distribute 
the information to research work- 
ers all over the country. 

The purpose behind this activity 
is to keep research workers in the 
social sciences informed of studies 
being carried on in child life. The 
Bureau calls its Clearinghouse an 
aid in ‘‘multi-disciplinary research.” 
If the Clearinghouse does its job 
right, the anthropologist will now 
know what the psychologist is 
doing and the educator will be able 
to keep tabs on what the sociologist 
is finding out about child-life prob- 
lems. 
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M.A. and Ph.D. studies, as well 
as investigations carried on in col- 
lege and school system bureaus, 
will be listed by the Clearinghouse 
in its service. 


Your Move.—The opponents of 
federal aid to education scored a 
tactical victory last month. They 
submitted to the Hoover Commis- 
sion on the Reorganization of the 
U. S. Executive Branch a list of 
reasons why legislation providing 
for federal aid to education should 
not be enacted. The friends of fed- 
eral aid have at this writing not yet 
made a counter move. 

The Hoover Commission is 
studying relations between federal 
and state governments. Its recom- 
mendations, expected in January, 
may have a strong influence on 
administration and Congressional 
grants-in-aid policies. That is why 
it was good tactics for the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce to explain 
to the Hoover Commission why 
business opposes federal aid to 
schools. The Chamber listed these 
reasons: 

1. The so-called poor states are 
rapidly improving their economic 
position. 

2. The financial status of the 
state treasuries is much better than 
that of the federal government. 

3. If the schools need more 
money, they can get it from state 
and local sources, as was shown re- 
cently in such “‘poor’’ states as Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, North Dakota, 
and Florida. 


4. If the federal government 
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would permit the states to tax mil. 
lions of acres of land and other 
property now under U. S. jurisdic. 
tion, more funds would become 
available than those considered in 
the proposed ($300,000,000) bill 
for federal aid to education, the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce said, 


Make Friends With the Atom.— 
“People must get over their fear of 
the atom. They must stop being 
panicky about it. They must think 
of it as a friendly power.” 

So said two members of the 
Atomic Energy Commission during 
a forum on the educational impli- 
cations of atomic energy held at the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

“Take isotopes,” said the atomic 
scientists. “They are such useful 
things.” 

With the help of isotopes it is 
possible to test the health of the 
most remote organ in the human 
body; to study what goes on inside 
steel; to check on the wear of the 
inside of a motor cylinder. 

To pass on the story of the 
“friendly atom” to schools and col- 
leges, the U. S. Office of Education 
and the Atomic Energy Commis 
sion have set up a joint committee. 
Its first project is to publish special 
issues of two monthly federal pub- 
lications, School Life and Higher 
Education, to be devoted entirely to 
atomic energy problems. The issues 
are scheduled to come off the press 
in January. In the meantime, the 
Office of Education will publish 
bibliographies on atomic energy for 
high-school and college use. 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 

The new superintendent of the Santa 
Monica, Calif., schools is William S. 
Briscoe. He succeeds Percy R. Davis. 

The Framingham, Mass., assistant 
superintendent is now Richard N. 
Anketell, formerly superintendent at 
North Adams, Mass. Mr. Anketell 
will become superintendent at Fram- 
ingham on February 1, 1949, on the 
retirement of Burr J. Merriam. 

G. H. Reavis, assistant superintend- 
ent in charge of instruction of the 
Cincinnati, O., schools has resigned 
to accept a position with the Quarrie 
Corp., Chicago, Ill. Dr. Reavis will 
be succeeded by Robert P, Curry, di- 
rector in chief, pupil personnel serv- 
ices in the Cincinnati system. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 


Newly appointed assistant professor 
of education at Indiana University, 
Bloomington, is W. Roger Zinn, for- 
metly educational consultant for the 
Jam Handy Organization, Detroit, 
Mich. Mr. Zinn will be associate di- 
rector of the university's audio-visual 


) center, 


Newton Edwards, professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Chicago, 
has entered into an agreement under 
which he will divide his time between 
the University of Chicago and the Uni- 
versity of Texas. He will spend half 
his time at each institution teaching 
and directing educational research. 

Named professors of education at 
the School of Education, University of 
California at Los Angeles, were John 
A. Hockett and Flaud C. Wooton. 
Appointed assistant professors of edu- 
cation at the same institution were F. 
Dean McClusky, Corrine A. Seeds, 
and Aubrey L, Berry. 

Newly named associate professors of 
education at Stanford University 
School of Education, Palo Alto, Calif., 
are Robert N. Bush, Lloyd G, Hum- 
Phreys, and James D. McConnell. 
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B. L. Dodds has been named head 
of the division of education and ap- 
plied psychology at Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. He had been acting 
head of the division since the death 
of the late Frederic B, Knight last 
June. 

The new director of the demonstra- 
tion school at George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., is T. 
Ross Fink. He succeeds J. E. Wind- 
row. 

The new president of Northwestern 
University, Evanston, IIl., will be 
James R. Miller, now dean of the 
Medical College. He will succeed 
Franklyn B. Snyder who will retire 
on Sept. 1, 1949. 


OTHER CHANGES: 


The chairman of the National Com- 
mission for the Defense of Democracy 
through Education is Harold Benjamin, 
dean of the College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College Park, 
Md., and a member of the editorial 
advisory board of THz Epucation Dr- 
GEST. He succeeds Ernest O. Melby, 
of New York University. Vice-chair- 
man of the group, which is a commis- 
sion of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, is Virgil Rogers, superintend- 
ent of the Battle Creek, Mich., schools, 
also a member of the DicEst advisory 
board. 

Resigning as associate superintend- 
ent and chief of the division of in- 
struction of the California State De- 
partment of Education is Ralph R. 
Fields. He will be professor of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

The chief of the bureau of business 
education of the California State De- 
partment of Education, Ira W. Kibby, 
retired recently. 

Succeeding Edgar Fuller as director, 
division of school administration, U. 
S. Office of Education, is Henry F. 
Alves, who was assistant director. 
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Frank D. Fackenthal, former provost 
and acting president, Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been named as consultant 
on college administrative problems for 
the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. 

Appointments to the National Edu- 
cation Association staff include Moss 
M. Kendrix, who has been named 
legislative assistant in the legislative- 
federal relations division, and T. M. 
Stinnett, who was named associate 
secretary of the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards 


RECENT DEATHS: 


Wilbur L. Cross, dean emeritus of 
the graduate school at Yale University. 

Benjamin W. Frazier, specialist for 
teacher education, U. S. Office of 
Education. 


Nation Ban Controversy 


ALARMED at the threat to ‘“‘free- 
dom of inauiry” and its effect on 
education 1m a free society, 107 
prominent Americans recently pre- 
sented a request to New York City 
Board of Superintendents to lift its 
ban on the use of The Nation mag- 
azine in public schools of that city. 
Chairman of the group, the Ad 
Hoc Committee to Lift the Ban on 
The Nation, is Archibald MacLeish, 
former Assistant Secretary of State. 

The Committee also drew up 
a “program for the establishment 
of a national educational policy to 
prevent the suppression of ideas, 
the exercise of intimidation by pub- 
lic officials, and the development 
of a generation growing up in ig- 
norance of the controversial ideas 
it will have to face.” 

The magazine was banned by the 
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Board of Superintendents in New 
York because of a series of articles 
which were critical of the Catholic 
Church. In challenging this ac. 
tion, the Committee drew atten. 
tion to the dangerous consequences 
to the schools, to the press, and to 
the vitality of American freedom, 
if the premises on which the ban 
was based—that religious groups 
could not be criticized—were ac- 
cepted. 


Fear Seepage 

EpucaTors are alarmed about 
the spirit of fear creeping into the 
classroom, according to an item in 
the Educator's Washington Dis- 
patch. An antidote suggested by 
the same publication is given in 
the words of James B. Conant, 
President of Harvard University, 
who suggests that educators fight 
fears by keeping in mind: the press 
and radio are filled with far too 
many alarmist warnings and extreme 
forebodings. Wild talk of ill-in- 
formed prophets makes “readable 
copy”, in the opinion of too many 
editors Don’t accept hear- 
say evidence Stay rational 
ae Above all, we cannot solve 
our problems in a spirit of abject 
fear. Courage—intellectual and 
moral courage—is what evefy 
school and university and teacher 
should help develop in students. 
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Unesco National Conference 

CLEVELAND, Ohio, will be the 
scene of the second national com 
ference of Unesco on March 31 t0 
April 2. Representatives of mort 
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than a thousand national and re- 
gional organizations in the country 
which have indicated a direct in- 
terest in world affairs will be in- 
vited to the meeting. The con- 
ference will analyze the work that 
is being done and can be done for 
international understanding and 

ace through the Unesco program. 
The Cleveland Council on World 
Affairs is the coordinating body 
for the conference. 


School Radio Use 


A BOOKLET designed to aid schools 
to make use of radio facilities has 
been prepared by the Radio Manu- 
facturers Association in coopera- 
tion with the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. The booklet, Classroom 
Radio Receivers, approaches the 
problem of radio receiver selection 
for use in schools in connection 
with four factors: the educational 
objectives of classroom audio activi- 
ties, the specific broadcast programs 
that are or will be available for class- 
toom use, the method of trans- 
mission (FM, AM, or shortwave) 
offering the desired programs, and 
the type of classroom receivers 
needed to tune these programs. 

Copies of the brochure may be 
obtained, free of charge, by writing 
to the Radio Manufacturers Associ- 
ation, 1317 F Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., or the Radio Section 
of the Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


School Transportation Safety 


ScHooL transportation problems 
wete the subject of a recent confer- 
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ence at Jackson’s Mill, West Vir- 
ginia. Delegates from 44 states 
drew up long-range plans for the 
improvement of school transporta- 
tion throughout the country. Chief 
items considered were school bus 
construction and driver training 
programs. Engineers of the auto- 
motive industry, safety consultants, 
and transportation officers from 
state education departments aided 
the delegates by drawing up pro- 
visions for the new transportation 
standards. One of the suggested 
provisions which will be submitted 
to the 44 states for consideration 
is that flashing red lights become 
standard equipment on all of the 
90,000 school buses in the country. 


Education for Freedom in the 


States 


A NEW publication of the U. S. 
Office of Education called Educa- 
tion for Freedom as Required by 
State Law, has been prepared with 
a view to presenting a summary of 
state laws as they related to the 
teaching of American history, gov- 
ernment, and patriotism. The 
author of the bulletin is Ward W. 
Keesecker, Specialist in School Leg- 
islation of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. In it he points out. that 
three-fourths of the states require 
the teaching of U. S. history in 
elementary and secondary schools, 
while all except four require in- 
struction in elementary grades con- 
cerning the Constitution. Most 
states have laws requiring display 
of the flag in or over the school 
building, he adds. 







































Copies of the bulletin (1948, 
No. 11) are available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Single copy 
price is twenty cents. 


Aid to Research Scholars 
COLLEGE gtaduates in scientific 
and industrial fields who wish to 
continue their research, but who 
need financial assistance may apply 
until January 1 for aid grants from 
the General Electric Education 
Fund. More than $15,000 is avail- 
able annually in the form of fel- 
lowships for advanced work in the 
fields of electricity, physics, physi- 
cal chemistry, industrial manage- 
ment, engineering, physical  sci- 
ences, and other scientific and in- 
dustrial fields. Individual fellow- 
ships up to $1500 may be granted, 
with a grant of $500 available for 
specific apparatus or other expense 
in connection with the research. 
In addition, loans up to $1000 may 
be made. All candidates for fel- 
lowships will be passed on by a 
committee of leaders in scientific 
organizations. Applications should 
be made to The Secretary, General 
Electric Company Education Fund, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

December 27-30, Science Teach- 
ing Societies of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Science and National Science Teach- 
ers Association—Joint meeting, 
Washington, D. C. 
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December 28-29, Southeastern 
Regional Conference, NEA Depart. 
ment of Classroom Teachers, Lake. 
land, Fla. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHs: 
February 13-16, Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum De. 
velopment, New York City. 
February 20-23, Regional Con- 
ference, American Association of 


School Administrators, San Fran- 
an 


cisco, Calif. 

February 20-23, Regional Con- 
ference, Department of Elementary 
School Principals, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

February 23-25, District Meet- 
ing, Southern District Association 
for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, Asheville, N. C. 

February 24-26, American As- 
sociation of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, St. Louis, Mo. 

February 26-March 2, Nationa’ 
Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, Chicago, IIl. 

February 27-March 2, Regional 
Conference, American Association 
of School Administrators, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

February 27-March 2, Regions 
Conference, Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

February 28-March 2, Depart 
ment of Rural Education, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

March 18-19, Southwestern Re 
gional . Conference, NEA Depatt: 
ment of Classroom Teachers, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. 
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lducation for What Is Real. Earl 
C. Kelley. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1947. 112 pp. 
$2.00. 


The author of this work was pro- 
fundly influenced by what he experi- 
med at the Hanover, N. H., Insti- 
te for visual experimentation. The 
distortions produced by scientific re- 
mangement of seeing habits through 
we of lights, props, optical illusions, 
ad other devices brought home to him 
the difficulties inherent in attempting 
to bring about changes in habit patterns. 
Specifically interested in changing the 
educational habit pattern, he here out- 
lines a revision of the curriculum and 
the method to bring about cooperative 
education for world understanding. He 
suggests that if education is to be re- 
italized and given new methods of 
eration, we can no longer be content 
vith the former outcomes of education. 
New goals are needed, he says, and 
tse goals should be in terms of what 
steal. School experiences should be 
ife experiences, dealing with real situa- 
ions and not abstractions. 


The Administration of the Modern 
Secondary School. J. B. Edmond- 
son, Joseph Roemer, and Francis 
L, Bacon. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1948. 690 pp. $4.00 
‘(third edition). 

Brought up-to-date from the first 
vision in 1941, this volume is in- 
tmded to present many new problems 
i secondary education and to outline 
the new literature in the field. Major 
changes have been made in the text 
telating to the revision of certain ques- 
tions and problems in secondary-school 
idministration. There are some new 
illustrations. A chapter on the junior 
colleges has been added because of the 
interest which has grown around these 
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institutions. There are six major di- 
visions of the book: The Changing 
American Secondary School; Organiza- 
tion and Management of Secondary 
Schools; Administration and Guidance 
of Pupil Personnel; Providing for the 
Improvement of Instruction; Problems 
of School Relationships; and Practices 
in Small and Large Secondary Schools, 
and Trends in Secondary Education. 


Education for an Industrial Age. 
Alfred Kahler and Ernest Ham- 
burger. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1948. 334 pp. 
$3.75. 


This volume contains the results of 
a four-year study of industrial educa- 
tion by trained social scientists under 
the sponsorship of the Institute of 
World Affairs. The authors present 
a summary of industrial education at 
the secondary level and then make a 
critical appraisal based on economic and 
social factors oftentimes overlooked by 
educators. The result is a document 
that fills in many gaps in the knowl- 
edge of numerous people in the field 
regarding occupational trends, suitable 
curricular offerings, correlation with 
general education, the teaching of re- 
lated information, college-entrance re- 
quirements, and similar problems. Rec- 
ommendations are made for a compre- 
hensive vocational program. 


The Armed Services and Adult 
Education, Cyril O. Houle, e¢ al. 
Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1947. 257 
pp. $3.00. 


Another in the series by the Commis- 
sion on Implications of Armed Services 
Educational Programs of the ACE, this 
books is designed to examine the off- 
duty voluntary educational activities of 
persons in the armed services in World 
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War II. It is concerned with the ways 
in which the military educational agen- 
cies performed the essential functions 
of adult education: to provide all 
adults with a stimulating means of 
using a part of their leisure time; to 
make available to them the cultural fa- 
cilities of their own communities; to en- 
courage them to plan their lives far 
ahead, and to forge their philosophies 
as citizens of the nation and of the 
world. 

The data supplied is an exhaustive 
account of the experiences of the vari- 
ous arms of the service in providing 
adult education to meet the varying de- 
mands and capabilities of their person- 
nel. Chapter XII is devoted to the 
broad implications of the programs. It 
is the belief of the authors that the 
armed services educational programs 
pushed the adult education idea very far 
toward ultimate adoption by all citi- 
zens. 


Guidance Talks to Teachers. S. A. 


Hamrin. Bloomington, Ill.: Mc- 
Knight and McKnight, 1947. 
249 pp. $3.00. 


This volume contains an 
presentation of suggestions and tech- 
niques in guidance and counseling for 


informal 


the classroom teacher. The ten chapters 
contain principles and examples of ap- 
plication of guidance functions which 
are written in an interesting and stimu- 
lating style. Particularly helpful are the 
many techniques which are described in 
the appendix in detail, covering such 
topics as cumulative records, question- 
naires, autobiographies, anecdotal rec- 
ords, and other techniques. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 


Your Health and Personality. Howard 
S. Hoyman. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1948. 179 pp. $1.20. 
A health workbook for the high- 

school boy and girl. 


Basic Reading Skills for High-School 
Use. Marion Monroe, et al. Chicago, 


Ill.: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1948 

160 pp. $.92. 

A program of 152 developmental ex. 
ercises for practice in reading. 


Language Workbook—Grade 3. M.A. 
Dawson and J. M. Miller. Yonkers, 
N. Y.: World Book Co., 1948. 129 
pp. 

A program aimed at developing the 
language skills of third graders by 
simple drill exercises in matters of in. 
terest to their age level. 


Lot :joy’s Complete Guide to American 
Colleges and Universities. Clarence 
E, Lovejoy. New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 1948. 158 pp. $1.49, 
This is a volume containing a great 

deal of data about colleges and univer- 
sities throughout the country. It is 
aimed at the youth who is approaching 
college age and to answer some of the 
questions he must face. 


Using Community Resources. Univer- 
sity (of Minnesota) Elementary Dem- 
onstration School Faculty. Minneap- 
olis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1948. 102 pp. $1.00. 


Adapting Instruction in Reading to In- 
dividual Differences. Guy L. Bond 
and Bertha Handlan. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1948. 
82 pp. $1.00. 

These paper-bound volumes are part 
of the series on individualization of in- 
struction. 


Mark My Words. Marjorie Rosenberg: 
er. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co, 
1947. 109 pp. 

A book composed of a variety of 
word usage, spelling, and pronuncia- 
tion tests in game form. 


Workbook for Health in Your Daily 
Living. Francis L. Bacon. Boston, 
Mass.: Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1948. 
121 pp. $.80. 

A companion to Health in Your 
Daily Living, by Rathbone, Bacon, and 
Keene, reviewed in the Sept 
1948, EpucaATION DicEstT. Has 
rating health tests. 








